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OPPORTUNITIES 


IN AVIATION for Dictaphone-Trained Graduates! 


What girl wouldn’t consider herself fortunate 
to get a job with such an organization as 
United Air Lines? And what commercial 
teacher wouldn’t be proud to have prepared 
her for it? 

In the field of aviation, advancement is 
usually rapid and secretaries have positions 
of great importance and responsibility. 
Thousands of such positions will be open 
after the war as we move farther toward 
the Age of Flight. 

Be sure that your graduates will be able 
to take their places in this fast-growing 
field. You will find the Dictaphone Educa- 
tional Division ready with suggestions as to 
how your Dictaphone Training Course can 
be adjusted to your individual needs. 

Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 


Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound recording 
and reproducing equipment Learing said trade-mark. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please mail me your free portfolio of teaching aids. 


Name 


United Air Lines Cargo Director, uses his Dicta. 
phone machine as a notebook. He says: “You can 
jot down something when you're thinking about it.” 
His secretary, Miss Gertrude Deady, likes Dicta- 
phone transcription because“... you're not tied up 
in your employer’s office...”. 





FREE PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS 


Here are samples 
of tests, charts 
and other mate- 
rials of value to 
teachers of Dict- 
aphone Business 
Practice..all part 
of a carefully- 
planned 50-hour 
course designed 
to accelerate 
your Dictaphone 


gram. Just mail 
the coupon. 
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TWELVE DECISIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The public is aware of the changes in education brought on by the war and the increase in industrializa- 
tion. Mr. Citizen will be education conscious for many years to come. 

These comments are concerned, however, with certain problems that apparently have not received the 
attention that perhaps they should: 

1. What can be done, either on the secondary or on the collegiate level or on both levels, to salvage those 
many worthy high-school graduates, who, because they do not satisfy all college-entrance requirements 
are refused a college education? We are all familiar with cases of outstanding students who are most 
anxious to continue their education but who are refused this opportunity because of some course they did 
not take but which is essential for college matriculation: This is especially true of students who majored 
in a high-school commerce curriculum which may not have required mathematics for instance, which is 
often a prerequisite to college entrance. Through experience, it can be stated that if no formal articulation 
steps have been taken, satisfactory progress can often be made between the head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the local high school and some representative of the school of business administration of the local 
or regional college. A high-school business teacher must not ignore the ten percent of the students who 
desire higher education. This percentage will likely increase greatly during the next few years. How- 
ever, the question remains: should universities change their standards or should more careful guidance be 
given high-school students in choosing their curricula ? 

2. What problems will confront us in business education when thousands of women who have been em- 
ployed during this war are replaced by returning veterans? It becomes increasingly apparent that many of 
these women will be replaced against their will, and they are very likely to demand from the public school 
an opportunity for additional or initial training in the field of their choice. In some cases, this training will 
be of a refresher nature. 

3. Are collegiate schools of business and of engineering likely to combine certain aspects of their training 
to a much wider degree than is now evident? This fusion will lead not to the training of bridge builders 
but to the training of men and women who will become industrial managers, airport managers, factory 
management managers, and personnel managers. 

4. Many returned veterans, both men and women, will return to school. What provisions are being 
made for this type of student on the secondary and thacollegiate levels? If employed veterans demand 
formalized training, can they be put into traditional evening-school classes, or will there be an insistent de- 
mand for strong, standardized, recognized evening adult schools? Some business executives are complaining 
that their businesses are becoming so complex that they will be forced to attend evening schools to continue 
in business. This is true of bankers and insurance managers, particularly. Too, there is a general increase in 
desire for more education by the average adult as well as a lack of timidity in attending school after reach- 
ing adulthood. All of these factors point to stronger night schools with a wider scope of training. 

5. Preliminary surveys indicate that many veterans are planning to establish businesses of their own. 
What effect will this influx of entrepreneurs, many of whom will have had no previous experience, have 
upon our economic structure? 

6. Will our so-called streamlined programs of study be continued or will the experience we have had with 
such programs during the past several years be such as to eliminate these intensive programs? A perusal 
of the literature on this subject shows that there is by no means unanimity of opinion either for such in- 
tensive programs or against them. 

7. What effect will the probable changes that will be made in the nature of our foreign commerce have on 
our business subjects? Recently, there has developed in a number of institutions specialized courses in ele- 
mentary foreign languages such as Spanish and Russian for commerce majors. 

8. Will our teaching be spread over wider areas of learning? To be specific, will transcription become a 
definite part of courses in shorthand and in typewriting; and will shorthand and typewriting, as separate 
courses be fused? For several years, there has been considerable material written advocating such fusion. 

9. What will the schools do, especially in the lower grades, to teach those many simple informations 
and skills in household-utility activities that everyone should possess or shall we be so unionized that one 
must be careful about the type of repair activity in which he engages? 

10. What is to be done to make a place for those former teachers who may wish to return to the teaching 
profession but who find that changes have been made in certification requirements during their absence that 
necessitate further institutional training? Is there a definite responsibility on the part of the various 
school boards to rehire these teachers? 

11. If and when clerical workers are generally unionized (and this program of unionization is apparently 
making definite progress in some sections of the country), what effect will this produce in the business- 
education programs both on the secondary and the collegiate levels? 

12. Will office equipment be so remodeled and so streamlined that changes in teaching methods and 
techniques will be imperative? For example, will the use of the typewriter be reduced and an increased use 
be made of some type of dictating equipment which produces a permanent record directly from dictation? 

These twelve problems have been advanced, not as constituting, in any sense of the word, a complete list 
of postwar problems confronting business education, but rather to supplement or to reinforce the several 
lists that are now available—Benjamin R. Haynes, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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"THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
...AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 


NOW is the time for planning 
... Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand 
for Monroe-trained graduates—a demand that 
will continue, for business has found them in- 
dispensable. Here are three ways that we can 
help you plan now for the future. (1) Recom- 
mend the proper machine equipment for your 
future needs. (2) Help you plan courses, and 
discuss and recommend text books. (3) Study 
the employment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 





Call on your Monroe Representative or write 
our Educational Department—be ready to meet 
the demand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only . . . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator —50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. =zo-.raxme 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The American school system is a social institution and, as such, has a very large element of 
historical carryover. If our school system were built anew without any consideration of its his- 
torical antecedents, it would certainly be a very different kind of institution, This is true of all 
human institutions. The reason we behave differently from the Asiatics and even from the Eu- 
ropeans is not that we are inherently different. but that we have different historical backgrounds. 

Theoretically, it might be desirable for us tu be able to build our school procedures entirely 
anew. Practically, it would be unfortunate and even if it were desirable, it would be practicaily 
impossible. We have been brought up in our school systems and whether we like it or not, we 
cannot divorce ourselves from the procedures by which we ourselves have been taught and which 
we have used for many years. Elsewhere business education has been defined as the adjustment 
of the individual to his business environment by providing two major types of training: (1)} 
training for those phases of business that concern every member of organized society, and (2) 
specialized instruction for those who wish to become wage earners and entrepreneurs in office 
and distributive occupations. Promotional and in-service training is, of course, also included. 
Business education in actuality only tends to approach this definition. It is also partly a com- 
bination of subjects taught together merely because they have a common antecedent. In actuality 
they often have little relationship. For example, economic geography and business English do not 
uniquely meet this definition. Typewriting is more and more becoming generally useful rather 
than specifically a business study. Bookkeeping is taught frequently because of its academic 
value rather than because of its special business value. 

Most of the business subjects in the high school were taken over from the private business 
school. Certain other subjects were acquired as time went on and certain modifications took 
place. But once these subjects were established in the high school, certain loyalties were created, 
and because they met the student needs better than most other subjects, they have retained their 
status on the whole rather satisfactorily. 

From time to time new commercial teachers are needed because of expanding enrollment or 
because teachers drop out. Teacher training institutions, therefore, train people to fill these va- 
cancies. Because the teacher trainers are selected from the high schools and because school 
supervisors expect them to accomplish certain things, they naturally train prospective teachers in 
the things which their predecessors practiced. Therefore, the tendency for business education as 
well as any other form of education to carry on somewhat in the same line is developed. 

That tendency toward perpetuating procedures simply because they were undertaken in the past 
has some undesirable elements in it. It results in a tendency toward social lag and causes prac- 
tices which have been found to be scientifically undesirable to be continued. It also causes con- 
tent which is no longer necessary to be taught. This is unfortunate. On the other hand, it gives 
a stability and an orderliness to the school system which it otherwise would lack. Procedures 
which are constantly being turned over completely fail to acquire the thoroughness and loyalty 
which those with a tradition possess. 

The impractical theorist is impatient with this social lag. He naively assumes that business 
education can be perfect in a very imperfect world. We cannot in this brief analysis attempt to 
deal with the social process, but anyone who is at all observant must realize that the form of 
our wishes and the manner in which our most deep-seated desires are expressed are not natural 
phenomena but rather desires created for us by the surroundings in which we live. Even if it 
were possible for us to make over our schools and particularly business education, it would hard- 
ly be desirable, human nature being what it is. Social change comes slowly and often progress 
is made best when it is made at a rather slow pace. Cataclysmic change is spectacular, but often 
results in ultimate retrogression which leaves a net result of no accomplishment with vast an- 
guish and disruption of the even tenor of human life. Business education, like all social institu- 
tions, has as one of its characteristics that of social lag. Whether it is desirable or not is ir- 
relevant. Suffice that it is. 

We must prevent this social lag from becoming so ludicrous and onerous that it becomes a 
deadweight holding back the effectiveness of our work. On the other hand, if we attempt to make 
progress too rapidly, we are likely to fail completely. This statement is not a plea for the 
maintenance of things as they are merely because of historical precedent. Rather, it is a sugges- 
tion that we realize that progress can be made only in terms of an awareness of how social 
pienomena develop. Some of the so-called weaknesses of business education are not weaknesses 
of business education at all. It is futile for us to attempt to solve them merely within the scope 
of business education. They are problems for all school teachers and, indeed, for the entire citi- 
zenty. We have plenty of problems to solve which are uniquely problems of business training. 
To these we should give our full effort within the profession of business education, at the same 
time realizing that we are members of a much broader profession—teaching—and, even more 
broadly, members of a community with such intricate interrelationships that progress in one area 
can rarely be made at the expense of another. 

—RHerbert A. Tonne 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
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WHY? 


Because the demand for detailed figure work in 
maintaining all kinds of accounting records has 


increased enormously during the past few years. 


Because new operators will be needed to replace 
workers who will, for various reasons, discon- 
tinue work when the war emergency is over. 
Because there are many more adding, calculat- 
ing and accounting machines in use now than 
ever before—machines that will continue to be 
used to meet the figuring and accounting needs 
of peacetime business. 


Schools —both public and private—can render 





a real service by urging more students to become 
familiar with the machines used in modern 
business offices—by providing students with 
better opportunities for developing various 


degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, 
the Burroughs Educational Division offers tested 
suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on 


newest operating techniques, practice pro- 


grams, texts and materials. Just call your local 


Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


urroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Qualifications of High School Students for Business 


LL offices have had, or are hav- 

ing, a hard time securing pro- 
ficient office help. Commercial teach- 
ers are having a difficult time trying 
to train properly high school students 
so that they may serve efficiently 
when they obtain their first position. 
When employers are forced to hire 
immature, inexperienced office help 
on a part time basis while they com- 
plete their education, the work of the 
teacher is made more difficult because 
these high school people feel that they 
know enough to get a job in an office. 
Why continue studying and become 
more proficient? The ultimate goal 
of all high school students in the com- 
mercial department is to get a job. At 
the present time this is accomplished 
in the 11th or 12th year and the de- 
sire for further training is lacking. 
It is difficult to teach the part-time 
worker, 


The Worker for the Job 


It is not hard today for anyone 
with a limited amount of stenogra- 
phic ability to get a job. A student 
who has even the slightest degree of 
efficiency as a typist and who knows 
how to read from a shorthand plate, 
will be quickly placed in industry. 
The government is hiring thousands 
of typists and stenographers today 
who would not have been considered 
satisfactory a few years ago. 

But this will not always be the case. 
The time will come again when em- 
ployers will start picking and choos- 
ing and demanding. When that time 
comes, as it inevitably will, it will be 
the person who has the skill and the 
desirable traits that an employer looks 
for, who will be the one chosen for 
the job. Students must attain that 
skill and proficiency now to prepare 
for the future. 

As teachers we must take a long- 
range view of the present emergency 
and prepare our students for the dif- 
ficult post-war period that is before 
them. These young people are tor 
inexperienced to realize that they cat. 
get a job now only because of abnor- 
mal economic conditions, and most ot 
them actually believe that they are 
holding a job because they are satis- 
factory typists and stenographers. 
We know that they have much to 
learn before they can be considered 
competent office workers. 

We do not want our teaching re- 
sults to be measured by some of our 
pupils who are working in offices. If 
we had any say in the matter they 
wouldn’t be working—they would be 
in school full-time trying to get their 
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by Adena Handwerk 


Kenmore High School 
Akron, Ohio 


work up to standard. If office mana- 
gers and prospective employers would 
call the school and ask how the ap- 
plicant is rated, it would help solve 
the problem of having inefficient help 
in offices. Then if it is necessary to 
hire people who are not meeting 
school requirements, the employer 
would at least know that we are not 
proud of the student’s ability. He 
would not have reason to think that 
we are not keeping our standards 
high. 


Difficulties 


May I cite a personal example. 
Several weeks ago a student of mine, 
whom we shall call Marjorie, came to 


‘The time will come again when employ- 
ers will start picking and choosing . . .” 


see me and asked why I had just 
given her a third failing grade in 
typing. I explained that it was a 
case of too many errors and not 
enough production in the allotted 
time. To my amazement she said, 
“T’m working as a typist at the SYZ 
Company. They pay me for typing 
and you won’t even give me a pass- 
ing grade. I can type perfectly for 
them.” I told Marjorie that if she 
could hand in perfect work or even 
passing work for me. it would make 
me very happy. I then suggested that 
she type for the remaining thirty 
minutes of the period just as if she 
were at work and show me the re- 
sults. At the end of the period a 
chagrined Marjorie came to me and 
said, “T can’t do it. At work I erase 
constantly and make many mistakes, 
but nobody ever says anything about 
it. You won’t accept work of the 
kind that I do in the office.”” We have 


the unusual situation here, of a girl 
who will fail typing in school but will 
continue earning money by using her 
typing in industry. I know that em- 
ployers must hire some of these un- 
qualified typists at the present time, 
but I think the school should be given 
the opportunity of telling employers 
that we do not consider them up to 
standard. Then the public will not 
think that we are falling down on our 
job of training students in the com- 
mercial course. In reality, the ma- 
jority of high school graduates in the 
commercial course are serving indus- 
try efficiently. I have called atten- 
tion to those who are not satisfactory 
either in school or in industry. 

In the rubber industry there are 
many grades of tires—they are 
branded to maintain the reputation of 
the company which manufactures 
them. If a tire is a second or 
blemished, the public is told that it is 
not the finest product of the com- 
pany. We cannot brand our students 
is first class, second rate, third rate. 
Unfortunately, the third rate student 
is often used as the basis for rating 
the school system. Tire manufac- 
turers wouldn’t want their products 
judged on the basis of blemished tires 
—we, as teachers, do not want un- 
satisfactory students to be used as a 
basis for judging our work. 


Employers must remember that in 
the past they were able to employ 
girls who were twenty, twenty-one 
twenty-two years of age, with a high 
school education plus business college 
training or one or two years of uni- 


versity training. Naturally they had 
poise, more mature judgment, more 
initiative. Today office managers and 
employers are hiring girls of sixteen. 
seventeen, eighteen, and_ nineteen 
years of age, who, in many instances, 
are still going to school. The transi- 
tion from school to business is not 
easily made by these young people. 
Patience during this period of transi- 
tion, will lead to adjustment to the 
business world. 


Standards 


Industry has a right to expect us 
to equip our students with tools in 
good order for use; namely, short- 
hand, typing, preliminary bookkeep- 
ing, and allied subjects. We are doing 
this and maintaining as high stand- 
ards as we did in the pre-war period. 
In fact, I think our standards are a 
little higher. However, there is a limit 
to what teachers can do with students 


(Concluded on page 16) 
1] 





Cooperative Performance Tests for Clerks 


HE history of the cooperative test- 

ing program in the Los Angeles 
area dates back to the early part of 
1942, when serious consideration was 
given to the practicality of setting up 
a central clerical testing laboratory 
with facilities available to the local 
agencies for continuous testing pur- 
poses. It had been felt for some time 
that there was much unnecessary du- 
plication of effort by the different 
civil service jurisdictions in this 
area, and the subject of coopera- 
tive testing had been discussed and 
debated frequently in and among the 
various public personnel agencies. 

At a meeting in June, 1942, of 
representatives of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, the 
Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, the Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission, and the 
Personnel Division of the Los An- 
geles City Schools, the feasibility of 
undertaking a cooperative testing 
project was discussed. It was re- 
alized that if a procedure could be 
devised whereby standard perform- 
ance tests for certain basic skills 
could be given and if standard cer- 
tificates could be issued which would 
be acceptable at the local public per- 
sonnel agencies, the cost and time 
spent in conducting examinations 


for particular classes of positions, 


could be reduced considerably. As 
a result of this meeting, a steering 
committee was selected to investigate 


the possibilities further and to plan- 


with the Los Angeles City School 
System the development of a testing 
program. , 
Preliminary plans proceeded to 
fruition and “Cooperative Testing 
Service” was chosen as the name for 
the testing project. It was decided 
that testing in the field of typewriting 
should be experimented with first. If 
this proved successful, the service 
would be extended to include other 
office machines and stenography. 


Organization of the Program 


The testing service is organized un- 
der the auspices of the three partici- 
pating agencies. It functions as a 
distinct and separate unit, not directly 
connected with any one jurisdiction. 
The Service relieves the central per- 
sonnel agencies of the three jurisdic- 
tions of certain examining activities 
and serves as a clearinghouse for 
prospective governmental employees. 
It endeavors to perform a service to 
the public as well as to the partici- 
pating agencies. 
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by Nesta M. Gallas 


Examiner for the Personnel Division 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


The Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, a graduate department of the 
Metropolitan High School (a public 
high school in the Los Angeles city 
school system), is used as headquar- 
ters for the Cooperative Testing 
Service. This school was chosen be- 
cause of its central location and the 
fact that it is well equipped with the 
office machines which make group 
testing practicable. The offices of 
the Service are located in a classroom 
at the school. This classroom also 
serves as a testing laboratory, where 
individuals may come to take the 
cooperative tests. Its facilities in- 
clude an assortment of the different 
makes of typewriters and calculating 
machines. 

The personnel connected with the 
Cooperative Testing Service include 
the steering committee, composed of 
representatives from the technical 
staffs of the participating agencies, 
the principal of the Metropolitan 
School of Business, a commercial 
teacher who acts as coordinator, and 
a clerk. 


Financing the Program 


The direct cost of maintaining the 
Testing Service includes the salary 
requirements of assigned personnel 
and other expenses such as printing 
of materials, postage, maintenance of 
equipment, etc. In addition to these 
concrete expenses, of course, there 
are such intangible items as the time 
and knowledge of the technicians who 
assist with the program, and the 
value of the use of physical facilities. 
The approximate direct cost of 
operation for 1943 is shown below. 


DIRECT COSTS OF THE COOPERATIVE 
TESTING SERVICE, 1943 


Salaries: 


1 commercial teacher (2 hrs. a 


te eedeeseucooess $ 984 


Total Salaries $2,460 


Other Expenses: 

Postage : 

Printing of materials, forms..... 
Maintenance and repair of equip- 


Test Material 


All test material used by the Co- 
operative Testing Service is prepared 
according to the predetermined stand- 
ards formulated by the steering com- 
mittee. Several studies which have 


been made by the library and re- 
search section of the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission re- 
garding standards and practices used 
in preparing typewriting and short- 
hand tests were found to be of value. 

The actual test material is prepared 
by the technicians on the staffs of 
the three agencies. The agencies 
generally rotate in constructing the 
various tests, including alternate 
forms. One agency is elected to un- 
dertake this job when a new test is 
needed. 

The tests which are in use at 
present are all of the performance 
type. Skills covered in these tests 
are ability to typewrite, ability to take 
and transcribe shorthand, and ability 
to operate a key-driven calculating 
machine. Preliminary work has been 
done on tests to measure ability to 
operate a switchboard, but this mate- 
rial is still in the developmental stage. 
It is planned to put tests of other 
skills inte use as the need occurs. 

Two different types of tests have 
been designed to measure the ability 
to typewrite—straight copy and 
rough draft. The straight copy test 
is used primarily to measure speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. The 
rules used for correcting the tests are 
a modification of the International 
Typewriting Contest Rules. 

The rough draft test requires in 
addition to proficiency in typewriting, 
the ability to discern quickly and 
accurately corrections to be made, 
how to make them, and some knowl 
edge of proof reading symbols. 


Stenographic Tests 


Tests in the stenographic field were 
the second to be adopted for use at 
the Cooperative Testing Service. 
These tests are designed to measure 
the ability to take and transcribe dic- 
tation. The standards used in pre- 
paring dictation material are as fol- 
lows: 

Form: Correspondence, no salutation or 
complimentary closing 

Subject matter: That found in public 
service correspondence 

Length: 600 actual words (300 to be 
transcribed) 

Rate of dictation: 100 words per minute 

Syllable intensity: 1.4-1.6 

Sentence length: 16 to 20 actual words 

Vocabulary: 70 to 80 per cent in Horn’s 
1,000 most common words 


The dictation test consists of two 
three-minute periods of dictation, 
each period including three one-min- 
ute letters. A one-minute period of 
practice dictation is given before the 
actual dictation is presented. Only 
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one of the units of dictation is tran- 
scribed—the one chosen by the testee. 
The transcription time is set at 
twenty minutes, or at the rate of 
fifteen words per minute. 

The scoring of dictation tests is on 
the basis of major and minor errors. 
Major errors, in general, are those 
which affect the sense of the tran- 
scription; minor errors are those 
which affect appearance or dictated 
phraseology of the transcription. In 
computing errors, each major error 
carries a penalty of one and each 
minor error carries a penalty of one- 
half. The score on the dictation test 
is shown as a fraction, the words 
transcribed correctly forming the 
numerator and the total number of 
words dictated, the denominator, e.g., 
292/300. 

Tests designed to measure ability 
to operate a key-driven calculating 
machine have recently been included 
in the testing program. These tests 
encompass the fundamental opera- 
tions employed in calculating machine 
work, such as addition, subtraction, 
division, and multiplication. The 
problems are clothed in the language 
of the work and incorporate the type 
of material which would be found in 
governmental agencies, e.g., mainte- 
nance and operating expenses, pur- 
chasing, payroll, and taxation. Stand- 
ards used in preparing the material 
cover basic computations, number 
and size of digits, and special pro- 
cedures for percentage, discount, pro- 
rating, and other miscellaneous 
operations. Scores are indicated in 
terms of number of problems done 
correctly over total number of prob- 
lems. 





Certificates of Proficiency 


Certificates of proficiency are is- 
sued for each test administered to 
any person at the Cooperative Test- 
ing Service. A person who comes 
to the Service to take a test fills out 
a record card, showing name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number. En- 
tries on this card serve as a continu- 
ous record for the individual of tests 
taken, scores attained, and by whom 
the person was referred for each test. 

A detachable stub of the record 
card constitutes a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency. This card, which is pre- 
sented to the testee, bears on one side 
the testee’s signature and thumb 
print and a certificate that he has 
achieved a stated score on a particu- 
lar test on a specified date. On the 
other side, the card bears in addition 
to his name and address a notice: 
“This certificate may be accepted by 
certain civil service departments in 
connection with examinations for 
one year from date of issue.” One 
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side ot the card is shown on this 
page. 

All test results are indicated on the 
proficiency cards in terms of a raw 
score. This procedure is followed to 
avoid curbing the agencies in their 
treatment of test results. Each 
agency can convert the scores accord- 
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Certificate of Proficiency for a 
Typewriting Test 


ng to any scale or standard it wishes. 
The actual methods of conversion 
will vary among the agencies using 
the certificates. A net typewriting 
score of 40/3 may be converted by 
one agency to a per cent score of 70, 
whereas another agency may convert 
the same raw score to a per cent score 
of 75. Various factors influence con- 
version of scores, such as require- 
ments of the position, distribution of 
scores, and number of candidates, 
among other possibilities. 
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All testees whose certificates of 
proficiency indicate scores below 
those acceptable at the different juris- 
dictions are sent a letter from the 
Metropolitan School of Business of- 
fering them help for the future 
through basic or brush-up courses in 
business skills. Approximately 12 
per cent of these failures have en- 
rolled at the school for further train- 
ing. 

The program has been a real boon 
to participating agencies as a saving 
in time and money, and as an avoid- 
ance of duplication in effort. It pro- 
vides a short cut in the examination 
process by reducing the number of 
man hours spent on constructing, ad- 
ministering, and scoring practical 
tests for clerical examinations. 

In addition, a more objective ap- 
proach has been contrived for pre- 
paring practical tests in the commer- 
cial fields, including the development 
of methods and scales for determin- 
ing and standardizing test content. 
The exchange and pooling of ideas 
has brought about a better under- 
standing of the problems faced by 
each agency. Additional impetus has 
been given the work through recogni- 
tion and interest on the part of pri- 
vate industry. 
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CASTLE 


By Alice Johannes 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Ashton, lowa 


This beautifully-executed design 
was typed with the underscore, pe- 
riod, and @. Differences in inten- 
sity of stroking plus variations in 
characters used brought about the 
shaded effects. By use of the pe- 
riod, carriage and _ variable 
line spacer the irregular curved lines 
on the cliff were executed. 


release, 


This is the first prize winner in 
the black-and-white division in the 
Sixth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submitted in 
the contest will be printed in later is- 
sues of this magazine. 
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W ork Experience and the High School 


NUMBER of years ago schools, 

parents, and governmental agen- 
cies were vitally concerned because 
young people by the thousands could 
not get jobs. At that time it was dif- 
ficult to encourage young people to 
become interested in the long-range 
individual development and planning 
for work. 

Youth met discouragement on 
every side. For many of these youths 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration 
provided jobs and a brief amount of 
training. School administrators be- 
gan talking of an extra year or two 
of schooling. The youth-work prob- 
lem was acute. 

Today the war has brought many 
of the present inadequacies of. the 
modern American school into sharp 
focus, and one of our most promis- 


On the left, Students Receiving Work Experience with the Local Treasury Department in Elgin High School. 


by Charles L. Morrill 


Elgin High School 
Elgin, Illinois 


majority of the students are engaged 
in a variety of work activities beyond 
the limits of the regular school pro- 
gram, 

The survey shows that 64.3 per 
cent or 965 students, now have part- 
time employment. Of this group, 
48.7 per cent or 470 students are em- 
ployed in retail establishments, and 
18.2 per cent of them in manufactur- 
ing, which includes the war produc- 
tion industries. There are 33.2 per 
cent of the employed students en- 
gaged in other kinds of work experi- 
ences, such as nursemaid, farmer, 
truck driver, Nurses aide, clerical 
worker, etc. 


the major portion of their time in 
school, at home, and in recreational 
activities which aim to develop sound 
bodies and wholesome attitudes. 

The statistics given in the survey 
show that 13.7 per cent of the em- 
ployed students work one hour on 
each school day. During or after 
school 31.2 per cent work two hours, 
28.1 per cent work three hours, and 
27 per cent work four or more hours, 
The report also shows that the aver- 
age number of hours that students 
are working per week, including 
Saturday and Sunday, amounts to 
twenty hours. 

Of the students employed the sur- 
vey shows that 30.9 per cent are paid 
less than $.35 per hour, 44.8 per 
cent are paid less than $.50 per hour, 
17.8 per cent are paid more than $.50 


In the center, a 


Social Science Student Selling War Bonds as a Work Service Activity. On the right, Students Completing Work Assignments for 


ing practices which had scarcely been 
started before the war—that of pro- 
viding youth with work under the 
direction of the schools so that their 
energies might fit in well into the war 
effort—has been given a challenge. 
Some are calling this practice a de- 
velopmental work experience pro- 
gram. 

Each year about 2,000,000 boys 
and girls in the United States offer 
their services as beginning workers. 
Some already know the requirements 
of the many jobs in American in- 
dustry and business ; some have been 
trained in a skill necessary for cer- 
tain occupations ; some register with 
placement offices and are referred to 
jobs which they are capable of hold- 
ing satisfactorily. Studies show, how- 
ever, that beginning workers have 
little information about themselves 
as workers or about the work. 


Survey of Elgin 


A recent survey of the Elgin High 
School student body revealed that a 
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Administrative Office in the High School. 


The report indicates that the main 
reservoir of student manpower has 
been well tapped. It further shows 
that students are continuing their 
regular high school education while 
they are carrying on an important 
employment program on a part-time 
rather than full-time basis and that 
the schools have done much to 
schedule students so as to make pos- 
sible part-time employment during 
varying hours before and after 
school. 

Out of a total high school enroll- 
ment of approximately 1,500 students 
there are 202 who say they want em- 
ployment. Of this group 10.9 per 
cent or 164 are classified as juniors 
and seniors. There are 22 per cent 
or 330 students, mostly freshmen, 
who say they are not interested in 
any kind of employment. 

It is extremely doubtful whether a 
more extensive use of students under 
16 years of age should be attempted. 
These young people are still at the 
age where they should be spending 


per hour, and 6.5 per cent are paid 
more than $.60 per hour. 

During the Christmas holiday rush 
the high school operated on a half- 
day schedule to release the students 
in the afternoon so that they would 
be available for work in retail estab- 
lishments. The reports show that 
76 per cent or 1,138 of the student 
body participated in this worthy proj- 
ect. It is interesting to note that the 
senior class has the highest percent- 
age of its members working, 80.6 per 
cent. The junior class has 77.9 pet 
cent and the sophomore class has 56,7 
per cent working ; while the freshmen 
have 44.3 per cent of their group par- 
ticipating in work experience activi- 
ties. 

The survey was tabulated to deter- 
mine the extent to which high school 
students might provide a source of 
additional manpower. The statistics 
gathered from this survey, together 
with a suggested statement of policy 
regarding part-time work of students, 
was sent out to the membership of 
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our local Business Men’s Association 
and the Association of Commerce. 
We know that students in increas- 
ing numbers are going to be engaged 
in some form of work experience ac- 
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cational B tivity during the war. This may 
D sound open an opportunity for us as educa- 
es. tors to put into practice the theory to 
survey fg which we have been giving lip-service 
he em-§ for many years. Learning comes 
our on™ when a person participates in an ac- 
r after{ftivity for which there is a genuine 
hours, need. Education is no longer a 
rs, and{™ thing that can be confined to the four 
- hours, walls of the school room. It is the 
e aver-{f total experience of the whole child. 
tudents# Work is going to be a vital part of 
cluding ff the total experience of many youth 
ints toj™ throughout the nation in the present 
school year. Our problem is to so 
he sur. guide and utilize that experience that 
re paid t May become one of growth in real 
8 per values. 
> howl Recently the writer had the oppor- 
in & 5g nity of serving on a work experi- 





ence committee composed of teachers 
studying the work problem on a high 
school level. Its place in the curricu- 
lum, the question of how it might be 
handled, and constructive suggestions 
that must be considered in launching 
a work program comprised the high 
lights of the committee’s study. 

For work experience to be a proper 
function of the secondary schools in 
the average city, the following steps 
deserve judicious attention in the de- 
velopment of such a program. 














Program Must Be a Gradual 
Procedure 
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The individual school should be 
given the responsibility and freedom 
to launch its work experience pro- 
gram in whatever manner best suits 
local pupil and community charac- 
teristics. There are no established 
plans, whether national, state, or lo- 
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vould cal, which a school can safely follow 
estab-@ in this important unexplored area. 
that? Work experience is only now com- 





ing to be recognized as of substantial 
educational value. [Educators are en- 
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it theff deavoring to administer work experi- 
rcent-# ences in such a manner as to make 
6 perf them of greatest use to young 
9 perf workers. So it is evident that schools 
; 56.7 must chart their course gradually. 
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Encourage More Work Services 





In the writer’s recent survey ex- 
perience 64.3 per cent of the students 
were working; and if the question- 
naire had been worded to include 
community “work services,” the 
number of students involved would 
have reached approximately 75 per 
cent ! 

The work experiences known as 
work-services also open areas that 
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are rich in opportunities for pupil- 
participation in the life of the com- 
munity. American life is calling more 
and more for people to give gratui- 
tously of their time and effort. Com- 
munity activities such as Red Cross, 
welfare work, Community Chest and 
Bond drives, day nurseries, books for 
service men, and countless others of- 
fer many chances for high school stu- 
dents to have learning experience. 

Educational authorities say, there 
is an urgent need for the stated kinds 
of work experience known as work 
services, which help to coordinate a 
school and its community and which 
are conducive to improved public re- 
lations to an extent greater than most 
schools now dream of. 


School and Employment Agencies 
Must Cooperate 

Ties with the public and private 
employment agencies which are al- 
ready established must be made 
stronger if a work experience pro- 
gram is to work successfully. The 
school itself cannot assume all the 
duties of these agencies for getting 
jobs and workers together. The 
school can and must work with these 
agencies, supplementing them by giv- 
ing more complete information about 
students, searching out those students 
who can and will do certain kinds of 
work, collecting information about 
student work experiences, and doing 
some of the sifting of information 
in the light of its greater knowledge 
of the students. 

This cooperation with the already 
established agencies should make 
possible more satisfactory placing of 
students under a work experience 
program. 


School Must Establish Policies 


The following procedure is being 
followed at Elgin High School for 
students who have work experience 
during school hours. 

At the present time about 20 per 
cent of our employed students are 
being excused to work during school 
hours. 

Whenever a student receives an 
opportunity for part-time work ex- 
perience during school hours, he must 
make a request for such work 
through the adjustment director’s 
office, where a work experience form 
is made out in duplicate. The work 
assignment will be checked by a visit- 
ing teacher of the adjustment office 
periodically. The findings are filed 
away in the student’s personal folder 
for future references. 


Hours and Night Work 


Part-time employment should be 
limited to hours which the student 





can carry in addition to his school 
program without detriment to his 
health or interference with progress 
in school. 


For Students 16 and 17 
Years of Age 


1. Daily hours of empioyment 
should be limited to hours which the 
student can carry in addition to his 
school program without detriment to 
his health. Hours should not exceed 
4 on school days nor 8 on days when 
school is not in session. 

2. Weekly hours of employment 
should not exceed 28 hours during 
weeks when school is in session nor 
48 in weeks when schools are closed. 

3. Evening employment should not 
extend beyond 10 p.m. and students 
should be allowed at least 9 consecu- 
tive hours free from employment. 


For Students 14 and 15 
Years of Age 


1. Daily hours of employment 
should not exceed 3 on school days 
nor 8 on days when school is not in 
session. 

2. No employment should be per- 
mitted after 7 p.m. nor before 7 a.m. 


Day of Rest 
One day of rest in seven should be 
allowed free from employment. 


Age Certificates 


Students should not be employed 
without an employment or age cer- 
tificate. There are two certificates in 
the state of Illinois, one for students 
under 16 years of age and one for 
students over 16 years of age. 

These certificate forms are on file 
in the Superintendent’s office and 
may be picked up by the student. 


Credit for Work Experience 


For the success of a work experi- 
ence program it is necessary for the 
school to give credit toward gradua- 
tion for stated kinds of work service 
and experience to be weighted about 
the same as school subjects. 

It would be difficult to state how 
much credit should be given for 
stated kinds of work; however the 
mechanics of the credit procedure 
could be handled by the different de- 
partments in the school. In view of 
the fact that all experiences vary 
considerably with each department, it 
seems logical that the departments 
could best work out their individual 
grading systems. For illustration pur- 
poses, a business department could 
give one credit during a semester for 
work experience in the field. There 
should be as much uniformity as pos- 
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sible throughout the entire system 
on credit and grading procedure for 
work experience and services. 


At a joint meeting of the commit- 
tee on admissions from Secondary 
Schools and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction held in Spring- 
field, Illinois, January 18, 1943, the 
following action was taken with 
reference to the policy of allowing 
credit for work experience: 

“Credit for work experience is not 
acceptable toward graduation from a 
recognized and _ accredited high 
school or toward admission to the 
University of Illinois unless such 
work experience is a part of a high 
school course and is under the super- 
vision and control of the high 
school.” 


Community and School 
Must be Informed 


Because our schools are controlled 
almost entirely locally, it is necessary, 
when new educational ideas come 
along, to convince communities of 
their soundness. 


The community usually does not 
take the initiative to point out to the 
school and its members the desir- 
ability of work experience as part of 
the education of youth. In the 
school, many teachers and students 
alike are not well informed concern- 
ing the work program. Probably the 
school faculty as a whole should ac- 


cept responsibility for educating its, 


students and community in the work 
idea. However, it should be primarily 
the definite duty of work supervisors. 

The students are also part of the 
public which needs to be informed 
about the work program. It is neces- 
sary to show them what the program 
can do. This can be done in a num- 
ber of ways: 


1. Student Publications. Editorials in 
the school paper, pictures and news articles 
on work. 

2. Home-Room discussions and individual 
conferences. 

3. School Assemblies. Through _ this 
agency students can receive general infor- 
mation on the program by the presentation 
of interesting skits. 

4. Display Cases, Bulletin Boards, Daily 
Bulletins. The qualifications for work on 
the work program can be posted for ready 
reference by students. The accomplish- 
ments of the program can be dramatized 
by using illustrative materials about some 
outstanding job which has been done. 

5. Motion Pictures. If the school is 
fortunate enough to have a visual education 
department, a work experience picture may 
be produced which would be very helpful 
in showing types of recognition among the 
working group in the school. 


Contacts with the local civic or- 
ganizations, the school superinten- 
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dent, and the school board offer a 
good opportunity for developing an 
understanding of the work experi- 
ence program. 

Work supervisors should see that 
the above agencies are kept well in- 
formed on the program. This can 
be done by using graphic illustrations 
on work projects accomplished, show- 
ing of a work experience motion pic- 
ture, local work bulletins, talks, dis- 
plays in store windows, and school 
publicity which is within the policies 
of the school. 

Several school systems in the im- 
mediate area who have launched a 
work experience program in some 
degree, have to date expressed the 
following results for students, adults, 
and the school: 


1. Helps to keep many students in school. 
2. Students gain confidence and poise. 


3. Provides the worker with a basis for 
learning to budget his income. 


4. Helps the war effort. 


5. Develops valuable “public relations” 
with local community. 


6. Helps to develop marketable vocational 
skills. 

7. Develops such traits as regularity, de- 
pendability, and adaptability. 

8. Gives training and practice in co- 
operation. 


9. Improves understanding between 
school and local community. 


10. Increases pride in work and promotes 
growth of good attitude toward work. 

11. Improves occupational knowledge and 
skill. 

12. Develops proper employer—employee 
relationships. 


Howard Y. McClusky, Associate 
Director of the American Youth 
Commission says, “In order to avoid 
another educational band wagon on 
which enthusiastic pedagogues will 
indiscriminately climb, stress should 
be placed on the fact that no spiritual 
alchemy will transform a person as 
a result of mere work experience. 
Like other good things it too can 
easily degenerate into puttering, busy 
work without meaning to the worker 
or society. To attain the full value 
of work experience, careful planning, 
constant evaluation and adjustment 
of personal and social goals will be 
required.” 

While the work experience idea is 
still far from its educational ma- 
turity, it is old enough to merit con- 
structive and systematic attention. It 
would not be extreme to say that ex- 
perience in working at personally and 
socially significant activities will be 
increasingly identified as a necessity 
for the maturation of the individual 
and the health of society. 


1 Howard Y. McClusky: A Philosophy of Work 
Experience. Progressive Education, February, 
1942, 


QUALIFICATIONS 
(Continued from page 11)) 


who are only sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen yearsofage. If employers will 
be patient with these young people 
who have met our standards, they will 
find that maturity and experience wil 
bring about the desired qualities 
of initiative, adaptability, self-con- 
fidence, stability, and tact. We can- 
not expect a seventeen or eighteen 
year old person to have the judgment 
of one who is twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age. I think this fac 
tor is often forgotten when office help 
is being evaluated or a comparison 
is being made with the type of office 
worker employers were formerly 
able to secure. It is not the fault of 
training but rather the lack of train- 
ing because of the lure of the dollar, 
that is at the root of employers’ 
troubles. 

Commercial teachers welcome the 
constructive criticism of employers 
and office managers. They like to 
learn the weaknesses of their pupils 
so they may strive to correct these 
traits; they like to know where the 
students excel so they may continue 
to develop these traits. Commercial 
teachers and employers need to work 
together for better office personnel. 
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This department, conducted by Dr 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points. Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Should students learning the use of the 
dictating machine be taught to shave their 
records? 
2. Should the dictating machine students 
be taught to dictate to the machine? 
3. Should 20-pcund paper be used for 
typing permanent copies? 
4. Is it true that the quality of paper has 
deteriorated during the war? 
5. What is preferred—adviser or advisor? 


Now turn to page 28 for the correc 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear i 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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A List of Business Occupations, Part Il 


in the October issue of this maga- 
zine a listing of the business occupa- 
tions including accounting, manage- 
ment, bookkeeping, general clerical, 
filing and allied positions was pre- 
sented. In this issue the list is com- 
pleted.t See the September issue of 
Tue JOURNAL, p. 17, for a complete 
explanation. The itemization of these 
occupations should be useful to com- 
mercial teachers in showing the sur- 
prisingly large number of occupa- 
tions into which their trainees can be 
fitted. Obviously, specific training 
can be given only for a portion of 
these jobs, but the preparatory train- 
ing needed in all of them can be 
presented. 

The list should serve as a valuable 
guidance aid for it will help make 
clear to students the myriad occupa- 
tional opportunities open to them in 
business. It should encourage them 
to study the general business training 
which is available in schools as prep- 
aration for this work. The promo- 
tional opportunities can also be 
pointed out, for a survey of the list 
indicates that in almost every cate- 
gory there are initial positions and 
several levels of advanced service. 


General Industry Clerks 
Mail Clerk (11) 


(Prepares incoming mai! for distribution and 
outgoing mail for mailing; opens, sorts, and 
stamps time on incoming mail; examines for 
appearance seals, and stamps outgoing mail. 
May perform a variety of related duties, such 
as distributing and collecting mail. ref. Mail 
Boy, keeping a list or record of registered mail, 
weighing letters and packages to see that correct 
postage has been affixed, and checking address 
files with addresses on envelopes to see that 
they are correct. May operate a letter opening 
machine; a stamping machine; and a sealing 
machine, ) 

mailing clerk 

postal clerk 


Personnel Clerks (5) 


(Keeps employment records of company per- 
sonnel: enters on each worker’s employment 
record data, such as change of address or tele- 
hone number, weekly earnings, amount of 
jonuses, days absent on vacation or because of 
sickness, efficiency, amount of sales or produc- 
tion, supervisor’s report on ability, and date 
and cause of termination of employment; com- 
piles and types composite reports from all the 
employment records covering any of the above 
items; sends out information to other companies 
requesting references of former employees. May 
operate a calculating machine, ref. Calculating- 
Machine Operator. May keep records of group 
life insurance.) 


Receptionists and Information Clerks 
Appointment Clerk 


teception clerk 
Information Clerk 


information-desk clerk 
information girl 
Teceptionist 

Receptionist II 
reception clerk (2) 
(Receives clients or customers coming into an 
establishment, ascertaining the  individual’s 
wants and directs him accordingly; obtains 
caller’s name and makes arrangements for him 
to see the desired person; directs or shows the 


1Taken from The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, U. S. Employment Service, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939 
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Prepared by Herbert A. Tonne 


Principal Training Specialist 
(for office training) 
Federal Work Improvement Program 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


caller to his destination in the establishment, 
keeps a record of name of callers, time of call, 
nature of business and person called on. May 
make future appointments, ref. Appointment 
‘erk, and answer inquiries, ref. Information 
Clerk. May perform a variety of clerical 
duties, ref. Clerk, General Office, and other 
duties peculiar to the type of establishment, 
such as mounting pictures in frames in a photo- 
graph studio, or showing frames for glasses in 
an optician’s office.) 


General Industry Clerks (except Office) 
Order Clerk III (15) 


custom-order clerk 

order taker 

(Receives orders for material or merchandise 
by mail, by phone, or personally from cus- 
tomer or company employee; gives or sends 
price quotations to customers; makes out a 
standard order sheet listing the items to make 
up the order; sends or distributes the order 
sheets to the respective departments to be 
filled; checks the price and quantity of each 
item listed on the order sheet. May check with 
credit department on all orders to determine 
credit rating of customer. May follow up or 
check each order to see that it has been filled 
properly. May keep a file of all orders re- 
ceived, acknowledge customers’ letters and mail 
orders, and check shipping invoices with origi- 
nal orders. Sometimes specifically designated 
according to method of receiving orders, as 
Telephone-Order Clerk; or Mail-Order Clerk.) 


Order Detailer (12) 
Production Clerk II (44) 
Sample Clerk ITI 
Service Clerk I (6) 
Order Caller 


call-out clerk 

caller 

(Calls out items listed on order sheets to Order 
Runner (any ind.) or Order Filler (any ind.) 
who selects and assembles the orders or to 
Billing Clerk who makes up the bills for the 
merchandise; notes those items which can not 
be filled from stock. May also read off the 
items to a Checker who checks the assembled 
articles prior to shipping.) 


General Industrial Clerks (Office) 


Billing Clerk II 


bill clerk 

bill-preparation clerk 

bill writer 

biller 

charge clerk 

charger 

(Prepares statements, bills, and invoices, by 
hand or on a typewriter, to be sent to cus- 
tomers showing an itemized account of the 
amount they owe, obtaining information from 
purchase orders, sales, and charge slips, or 
from other records; addresses envelopes and 
inserts bills preparatory to mailing; checks bill- 
ings with accounts receivable ledger and may 
post receipts of money received to the proper 
account. May keep a file of the customers’ 
accounts. May calculate amounts to be placed 
on the bills, and may check the calculations 
copied from records. May operate a calculating 
machine, ref. Calculating-Machine Operator, or 
an adding machine, ref. Adding-Machine Oper- 
ator.) 


Messengers, Errand Boys, and Office 
Boys and Girls 
Office Boy 


(Performs a variety of minor clerical and rou- 
tine unskilled duties about a business office, 
such as furnishing workers with clerical sup- 
plies from stock, delivering verbal and written 
messages, sealing and stamping envelopes, run- 
ning errands, distributing and collecting mail, 
assisting in tabulating and marking articles, 
answering telephone, assisting in filing work, 
and operating simple office machine, such as 
the transcribing-machine record shaver, letter 
opener, envelope-sealing machine and stamping 
oe 

copy boy 

data clerk I 

office girl 


Messenger I 
(Sorts and delivers letters, messages, packages, 
documents, records, inter-office memoranda and 
other items to offices or departments within 
an establishment or to other business concerns, 
plants, and banks; makes trips to and from 
outside establishments to deliver or to obtain 
messages or small articles, walking, using bi- 
cycle or motorcycle, or riding in public convey- 
ance. May keep simple records, and obtain 
receipts for erticles delivered. May perform a 
variety of other duties, such as cleaning office 
machines, cleaning office, and assisting with 
stockroom inventory.) 
delivery boy 
errand boy 
errand girl 
floor boy 
messenger boy or girl 
runner 
wheel boy 


Cash Boy 

Cash Girl 

Draft Clerk 
Mail Boy 

Page II 

Runner IV 
Delivery Boy III 


Office Machine Operators 


Billing-Machine Operator I (11) 


bill clerk 

biller 

billing clerk 

invoicing-machine operator 

(Prepares statements, bills, and invoices to be 
sent to customers, showing an itemized account 
of the amount they owe, using a_ computing 
type billing machine; inserts blank billing sheets 
on bed of machine with necessary carbon paper 
and extra blanks and sets carriage of machine; 
transcribes, by means of lettered keys, from 
office records, the necessary information, such 
as customer’s name, address, and items pur- 
chased or services rendered; calculates such 
items as totals, net amounts, and discounts by 
addition, subtraction and multiplication, and 
automatically records the computations on the 
bill, by means of numbered keys. May per- 
form other clerical work incidental to ae 
operations. Sometimes specifically designate 
according to trade name of machine operated.) 


Adding-Machine Operator (5) 
Calculating-Machine Operator (8) 


calculating clerk 
calculator 
calculator operator 


Duplicating-Machine Operator I 


mimeograph operator 
numbering cler 


Duplicating-Machine Operator IT 


duplicator operator 
hectograph operator 
Duplicating-Machine Operator III 

compotype operator 

dupligraph operator 
dupligraph-machine operator 

multigraph operator 
multigraph-machine operator 


Duplicating-Machine Operator IV 
Duplicating-Machine Operator V 
multigraph operator 
muitilith-machine operator 
Set-O-Type Operator 
Typewriter Operator, Automatic 
typewriting-machine operator, automatic 


Hooven-typewriter operator 
Hooven operator 


Mail-Preparing and Mail-Handling- 
Machine Operators 


Addressing-Machine Operator 
addresser 
addresser operator 
listing-machine operator 
addressograph operator 
addressograph clerk 
addressograph-machine operator 
securities-index operator 
Embossing-Machine Operator I 
embosser operator 
plate embosser 
graphotype operator 
graphotype-machine operator 
Folding-Machine Operator II 
folder operator | 
Inserting-Machine Operator 





Letter-Opener Operator 
envelope-opener os 
letter-opening-mac ine operator 
mail cutter 
mail opener 
mail slicer 

Envelope-Sealing- Machine Operator 
envelope-sealer operator 
letter-sealer operator 

Sealing-and-Canceling- Machine 
mailing-machine operator 

Analysis-Machine Operator 
analysis girl 

Key-Punch-Duplicator Operator 
electric-duplicating-key-punch-machine operator 
duplicating-punch-machine operator, | 
key-punch-machine operator, automatic 
card-punch-machine operator 
card puncher 
key-punch-machine operator 
summary-machine operator 

Sorting-Machine Operator II 
card- sorting- machine operator 
electric-record-sorting-machine operator 
sorter-machine operator 

Tabulating-Machine Operator 
tabulator operator 
tabulator-machine operator 
interpreter-machine operator 

Checking-Machine Operator 

Verifier Operator 
verifying-machine operator 

Check-Writing-Machine Operator 
check typist 
check-writer-operator 
check-writing-and-signing-machine operator 
check-disbursing clerk 
voucher-register clerk I 

Recordak Operator 
photographic-machine operator 
photographic-recorder operator 
recordak-machine operator 
recordak-photographing-machine operator 

Sign Writer, Machine 
card writer, machine 


Ticket-Machine Operator III 
Paymasters, Pay-Roll Clerks, 
and Timekeepers 


Operator 


Paymaster 
Pay-Roll Clerk 

(5S sub occupations omitted) 
Timekeeper 

check-in man 

check man 

time clerk 

Secretaries 

Secretary 


(Performs general office work in relieving 
executives and other company officials of minor 
executive and clerical duties; takes dictation, 
using shorthand or uses a Stenotype machine, 
ref. Stenotype Operator; transcribes dictation 
or the recorded information reproduced on a 
transcribing machine, ref. Transcribing-Machine 
Operator; makes appointments for executive 
and reminds him of them; interviews people 
coming into office, directing to other workers 
those who do not warrant seeing the executive; 
answers and makes phone 


respondence on own initiative. 
other clerical workers.) 


Legal Secretary 

Private Secretary (4) 
personal secretary 

Social Secretary 


Shipping and Receiving Clerks 
Delivery Clerk II 


distribution clerk 
entry cler 
route-delivery clerk 
sheet writer 
Expediter II 
follow-up man 
Receiving Clerk III 
entry clerk 
inward-freight clerk 
platform clerk 
platform man 
receiver 
receiving man 
receiving-room clerk 
receiv ing- room operator 
Router III 
dispatcher 
marker, delivery 
route clerk 
routing clerk 
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calls; handles per- 
sonal and important mail, writing routine cor- 
May supervise 


Shipping Clerk I 


shipper 
shipping-house man (corn prod.) 
Shipping Checker 
delivery checker 
load checker 
loading checker 
loading clerk 
order checker 
outgoing-merchandise checker 
packing checker 
platform checker 
shipping clerk assistant 
Receiving Checker II 
incoming-merchandise checker 
order checker 
raw-material inspector 
receiving inspector 
unloading checker 
Statistical Clerk (10) 
Stenographers and Typists 
Stenographer 
(Takes dictation in shorthand of correspondence, 
reports, and other matter and transcribes dic- 
tated material, writing it out in long hand or 
using a typewriter. May be required to be 
versed in the technical language and terms used 
in a particular profession. May perform a_va- 
riety of related clerical duties, ref. Clerk, Gen- 
eral Office. May take dictation on a stenotype 
machine, ref. Stenotype Operator, or may 
transcribe information from a sound producing 
record.) 
foreign-language stenographer 
legal stenographer 
police stenographer 
public stenographer 
Sdenioal stenographer 


Stenotype Operator 
stenotype-machine operator 


Court Reporter 


law reporter 
law writer 


Typist 


. 


(Typewrites letters, addresses envelopes, copies 
data from one record to another, fills in report 
forms, and does miscellaneous typing, all the 
work being routine or straight copy from rough 
draft, or corrected copy. May make up stencils 
for use in duplicating machine.) 
address-change clerk 
applicator-register clerk 
endorsement clerk 
filing writer 
master-sheet clerk 
mortgage-papers-assignment- and-assembly clerk 
policy writer 
record: clerk IIT 

card writer 
recordak-projector operator 

itemizer 
stencil cutter I 
tabular typist 

tabulator 
ticketing clerk 
typist, lithography 
work-sheet clerk 


Telegraphic-Typewriter Operator 


automatic-telegraph operator 
multiplex-machine operator 
telegraph operator, automatic 
“mux”? operator 

teletype operator 
teletype-machine operator 
teletyper 

teletypewriter operator 


Clerk-Typist (clerical) 


(Does general clerical work not requiring spe- 
cial schooling or training and requiring the 
use of a typewriter in the accomplishment of 
a majority of the duties; typewrites letters, re- 
ports, and other matter from rough draft or 
corrected copy; files records and reports; makes 
out bills, answers telephone, sorts and dis- 
tributes incoming mail, addresses outgoing mail, 
and does other clerical work, performing one 
or a combination of clerical duties as assigned.) 
advice clerk 

C.O.D,. biller 

city -clerk 

collection-card clerk 

coupon-ticketing clerk 

mortgage clerk 

remittance clerk I 

report clerk III 

security-index clerk 

single-mail clerk 

storage-receipt poster 

trust-remittance clerk 

waybill clerk 


Transcribing-Machine Operator (8) 


dictating-machine transcriber 
dictating-machine typist 
transcriber operator 
transcriber typist 


Typewriter Operator, Automatic 
typewriting-machine operator, automatic 


Vari-Typist 
vari-type operator 
vari-typer 
Hooven-Perforator Operator 
hooven-perforating-machine operator 
Stock Clerks 
Stock Clerk II (20) 
Telephone Operators 
Central-Office Operator 
switchboard operator 
P.B.X. Operators 


Telephone Operator I 
control-board operator 
p.b.x. operator 
private-branch-exchange operator 
switchboard operator 
telephone-switchboard operator 
Telephone Operator II 
control-board operator 
p.b.x. operator 
private-branch-exchange operator 
switchboard operator 
telephone-switchboard operator 


Telephone Operator, Police District 
Ticket, Station, and Express Agents, 
Transportation (11) 
Weighers (25) 
Agents and Appraisers (32) 
Appraisers (8) 
Clerks and — Occupations (3) 
Estimators (21) 
Miscellaneous Clerks (25) 
Auctioneers 
Salesmen, Brokerage and 
Commission Firms 
Commission Man, Agricultural 
Products (4) 
Canvassers and Solicitors 
Salesman, House-to-House II 
canvasser 
peddler 
Telephone Solicitor 
salesgirl, telephone 
salesman or saleswoman, telephone 
Salesman, Education Courses 
education- -course solicitor 
Solicitor I 
canvasser 
salesman, house-to-house 
salesman, outside 
Demonstrators 
Salesmen, 
Salesman, Insurance 
insurance agent 
insurance broker 
solicitor 
Special Agent 
Underwriter I (12) 
Claim Adjuster IT (4) 
Claim Examiner 
Newsboys (8) 
Hucksters and Peddlers 
Peddler III (4) 
Vendor I (11) 
Salesmen, Real Estate 
Real Estate 


(11) 


Insurance 


Salesman, 
agent 
real-estate agent 

Salesmen, Stock 

Stock Trader 

Bond Trader 

Salesman, Securities 
investment counsellor 
securities adviser 

Corporate-Bond-Trader and Analyst 

3rokers, Securities 

Sales Clerks 


and Bond 


Sales Clerk 
counter clerk 
(Receives cash payment for article selected by 
customers; wraps article, makes change, and 
gives article to customer; keeps merchandise 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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“HE Second World War in which 
' the United States became engulfed 
when infamously attacked by Japan 
on December 7, 1941, will undoubt- 
edly influence educational trends in 
this country for many years after the 
Axis’ unconditional surrender. 

We are already witnessing a move- 
ment in the direction of veterans’ 
education at federal or state expense. 
During the first two years and four 
months of the war, more than one 
million officers and men have been 
granted honorable discharges by the 
army alone and many have returned 
to school. 

Accelerated programs, intensive 
courses of study, and other features 
of the war training pro- 
grams of our schools may 
or may not remain after 
the war. In a recent na- 
tional survey conducted 
by the American College 
Publicity Association 
through its research direc- 
tor, Arthur L. Brandon ot 
Vanderbilt Univer - 
sity who queried 143 col- 
lege and university presi- 
dents in forty-one states, 
the majority stated that in 
their opinion “the hurried 
catch-as-catch-can type of 
education” would give 
way eventually to the 
“normalcy” of prewar 
years. 


Background Education 


During the war, little 
if any consideration has 
been given to the develop- 
ment of background edu- 
cation necessary for suc- 
cess in most endeavor. 
War job training has had 
as its goal the development 
of a sufficient degree of 
efficiency to permit the individual to 
perform the specific job he was being 
trained for. The principle applied 
whether a person was in the service 
of the armed forces or engaged in a 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural 
enterprise. 

Insofar as all education is con- 
cerned and particularly business edu- 
cation, we may reasonably expect a 
return to the teaching and study of 
background courses; such as, busi- 
ness organization, economics, mar- 
keting, general business subjects, and 
consumer education. These subjects 


7Mr. Craf is now teaching at the Quarter- 
aster School, Camp Lee, Virginia. 


Post-War 








Business 


by John R. Craf' 


prepare a student more satisfactorily 


for the field of business and present 
to him an “over-all” picture of com- 
mercial and industrial operations. 


Visual Aids 
The use of visual aids will assume 
an importance far beyond their pre- 
war status. The success of the edu- 
cational programs of the armed 


forces has been increased and ac- 
celerated by use of all types of visual 
aids, particularly the motion picture 
and we may expect a strong “‘carry- 
over” from this into post-war educa- 







































Film Storage Section, Visual Aids Department, 


Quartermaster School, Camp Lee. 


tion. The National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers is already 
discussing plans for the distribution 
of 40,000 sixteen mm. machines 
which will be available at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

As we now know, learning is ac- 
complished through the five senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. 
Tests have already indicated that an 
individual learns primarily through 
his sense of sight. Unfortunately, in 
the past educational films have been 
something of a side-show but their 
importance will be enhanced in post- 
war years. Recently the University 
of Chicago has acquired the Eastman 
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Classroom Films, Inc., which incor- 
porated with the University of Chi- 
cago owned Western Electric ERPI 
Classroom Films places that institu- 
tion high on the list of leaders in the 
visual education world. 

Such films as “Simple Machines,” 
“Development of Transportation,” 
and “Irrigation Farming” are now 
available to schools and there will un- 
doubtedly be more and better business 
films available in the near future. By 
use of films, business teachers may 
stress the interdependence of the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial 
world. The films will be particularly 
valuable in those areas where educa- 
tional facilities are not fully de- 
jveloped. Students in agri- 
cultural areas may learn 
at first hand of marketing 
facilities, transportation, 
and communication in 
large centers of popula- 
tion. Those who reside in 
cities may gain knowledge 
of the farming community 
and the people who in- 
habit it. 

Extensive use of visual 
aids will necessitate the 
organization of a visual 
aids department handled 
by a trained director, ‘a 
specialist in the field. The 
showing of films involves 
planning both before and 
after. 


The Use of Films 


Perhaps the first con- 
sideration is scheduling 
the film at such a time that 
it will contribute to the or- 
derly learning process. If 
the lesson plan involves 
practical work on the stu- 
dent’s part, much can be 
gained from showing the 
film at the beginning of the particular 
lesson series and again at the con- 
clusion. 

Classes must be properly scheduled 
so that projection equipment and an 
operator are available. As many of 
the motion picture projection ma- 
chines, particularly in our high 
schools, are not movable, the audi- 
torium or projection room must be 
made free for the presentation. 

[f the school has a large enroll- 
ment, the selection and ordering of 
the films must be centralized. Films 
should be previewed so that prior to 
the showing, the teacher may tell the 
students in a few words of the con- 
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tent of the film. At the end of each 
film, a critique should be held and 
the important features of the film 
brought home to all the students. 
As most films will be rented from 
outside agencies, there is the problem 
of financial records. The business de- 
partment of the school may well take 
the initiative in this field and set up 
the necessary financial accounts to 
properly record the funds received 
through the school budget for rent- 
ing films and the expenditures against 
the account. Receiving the films and 
returning them to the renting agency 
likewise involves clerical detail and 
demands centralized control. 


Teaching Methods after 
the War 


Another development which may 
be foreseen during the post-war years 
will be a far greater interest on the 
part of the parents in the teaching 
methods in our public schools. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and 
women have passed through the ariny 
or navy training schools during the 
past four years and have become 
vitally aware of correct and incorrect 
teaching methods. Almost all officer 
candidates of the Army of the United 
States pass through a Method of In- 
struction course during their stay at 
the OCS school. Is it not correct, 
therefore, to assume that during the 
postwar years when their children are 
attending public school that the men 
and women now serving in the armed 
forces will more critically evaluate 
teaching methods than did parents 
during prewar years? 

After the war we may witness a 
considerable expansion in evening 
business classes and _ on-the-job 
training as industry converts from a 
war-time to peace-time plan and ab- 
sorbs veterans as they are returned 
to civil life. A recent survey in the 
state of Illinois conducted by Robert 
B. Browne, Director of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois Division of University 
Extension indicated that of the 100,- 
000 Illinois veterans of World War 
II, 98.000 were employed and _ the 
majority evidenced interest in voca- 
tional evening or on-the-job training 
but were too ‘busy to return to school 
on a full time basis. 

Many of the veterans of World 
War II attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity are studying commercial sub- 
jects and are applying themselves 
more diligently and averaging higher 
grades than the civilian students. It 
is reasonable to assume that because 
of the importance of the role of com- 
merce and industry in the life of the 
nation that many will choose the busi- 
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actual office conditions. 


ness field for continuation of studies 
interrupted by the war. 

Planning for post-war business 
education may in the minds of some 
people be looking too far into the fu- 
ture; but although hard fighting lies 
ahead, the war may end with dra- 
matic suddenness. In a period of 
five months during 1918, Germany 
underwent such disintegration that 


she no longer desired to continue and 
requested an armistice which was aj)- 
proved on November 11, 1918. 

The United Nations are already 
planning for peace and in view of 
that it is not farsighted to begin ‘to 
envision post-war educational de- 
velopments that will follow in the 
wake of our returning victorious 
armies. 


A LIST OF BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 


neatly arranged on counter; must complete each 
sale quickly. Sells any of a large variety of 
inexpensive merchandise, usually without 'spe- 
cializing in any single commodity or group of 
commodities. Specifically designated according 
to kind of commodity sold, as Sales Clerk, 
Groceries; or according to place of business, as 
Sales Clerk, Newsstand.) 
Salespersons 

(Displays, explains, and sells merchandise to 
customers on sales floor; (1) ascertains make, 
type, size, or design, and quantity of merchan- 
dise ordered by customer and Sie eee price 
customer is willing to pay; (2) displays mer- 
chandise and assists customer to make a selec- 
tion by suggestions and explanations; empha- 
sizes the chief selling point of the article, be it 
quality, style, durabil'ty, popularity, utility, 
taste, appearance, freshness, or price; may tell 
or show the customer how to use the article; 
(3) writes out sales slip or fills out a sales 
contract for the customer’s signature (in some 
establishments no sales slip is used for cash 


sales); (4) receives payment or secures credit 
authorization, and gives wrapped article ‘to 
customer or arranges “for its delivery; (5) cares 
for stock on sales floor, placing new merchan- 
dise on shelves, racks, or stands, keeping stock 
orderly and dusted during the day, requiSition- 
ing replacements from stockroom as necessary 
or informing buyer or department head of 
shortages as they occur, and covering stock or 
removing it from counter at n ght; (6) write 
out accommodation slip when cus‘omer returns 
merchandise for alteration or repair, indicating 
disposition of the merchandise; (7) takes peri- 
odic inventories of stock. Classifications are 
established according to product sold, as Sales- 
person, Books; Salesperson, Garden Supplies; 
Salesperson, Jewelry.) 
Shoppers 
Such as Comparison Shopper; 
Man, a person who obtains 
for use in’ varicus productions bv 
through the stores to find desired 
Outside Shopper; Personal Shopper. 


Outside Property 
wearing apparel 
searching 
apparel; 


ENGINEER CLERICAL COURSES 


The Corps of Engineers has organized 
its stenographic training in headquarters 
at Washington and in the field in thirty- 
hour classes, which meet one and a half 
hours a day for five days a week. These 
classes consist of a review of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual as a basis for speed 
building. 
The average per- 


Dictation is also given under - 


Similar courses are given in_ typing, 
military correspondence, orientation, tele- 
phone technique, and job methods for su- 
pervisors. It is planned to organize courses 
in secretarial training and in letter writ- 
ing in the near future. This work is 
strictly on an in-service basis. New- 
comers are given a brief refresher pro- 
gram in the Adjutant General’s Office 


Miss Thompson Instructing a Class 


son taking the course increases shorthand 
speed twenty words a minute and tran- 
scription rate ten w ords a minute. Classes 
are organized into three groups—sixty 
to eighty, eighty to one hundred, and one 
hundred ‘words a minute and up. These 
classes are held during office hours and 
are attended by stenographers and 
prospective stenographers who need fur- 
ther training for the jobs they are hold- 
ing, or likely to be promoted into. 


training school. The program in the En- 
gineers office is organized for the purpose 
of specialization and to provide for up- 
grading within the Service. Much of the 
training is given for a week or less from 
two to three hours a day. None of the 
training extends beyond thirty hours. 
Alexander Holm is Director of Civilian 
Training and Grayce Thompson is chief 
of the clerical training section. 
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ag N its rapid growth during the years 

a 3a immediately preceding the war, re- 

e™ tail education expanded so rapidly 
th that there was not always adequate 

neh time for an organized approach to the 





material to be presented and the 
methods to be used. As a result, there 
have been certain confusions of terms 
and duplications of course names and 
objectives which have tended to make 
exchanges of information more dif- 
ficult than should be the case. The 
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ticle has been written to point out 
some of the causes of confusion in 
retail education, and to suggest some 
possible solutions. 








The Confusing Use of 
Course Names 
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= One of the most confusing features 
of retail education is the manner in 

which course names such as retailing, 
merchandising and salesmanship are 
ping, # used. Sometimes these course names 
gi are used interchangeably, sometimes 
irses they are entirely separate and dis- 
writ- tinct, but in any case their meanings 
k is are not consistent throughout the 
i field. The failure to discriminate 
are more carefully between these and 





similar terms doubtless comes in part 
from the fact that the general public 
may speak of retailing activities as 
selling or merchandising, finding no 
need to be more specific. The fact 
that there are two commonly used 
definitions of the term merchandising 
also serves to complicate matters. The 
general definition which ‘refers to 
merchandising as covering all store 
activities relating to the buying and 
selling of goods would result in a far 
more comprehensive course than a 
narrower definition which describes 
merchandising as the duties of a re- 
tailer specifically involved in selecting 
merchandise and supervising it up to 
the point of sale. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact re- 
mains that a course named merchan- 
dising as taught on the high school 
or college level may vary trom a pre- 
sentation of specific buying tech- 
























ol niques to a general coverage of retail 
1p- selling, buying, and store operation. 
the The texts available in the field vary 
om widely in their content, though their 
the titles: Elements of Retail Merchan- 
in dising, Merchandising Techniques, 
‘ef Retail Merchandising, and Retail 
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example, would lead an observer to 
believe that the contents were sub- 
stantially the same. 

Much the same situation exists in 
regard to retail selling or retail sales- 
manship. In courses offered under 
these names the subject matter ranges 
from specific selling principles and 
practices to a general discussion of 
retailing as a whole. Again, texts 
entitled: Elements of Retail Selling, 
Fundamentals of Selling, Retail Sell- 
ing Simplified, and Store Salesman- 
ship differ in content far more greatly 
than their titles would indicate. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the term retailing is a general one 
covering that entire phase of market- 
ing in which goods are sold to the 
ultimate consumer. The use of this 
term, then, should be restricted in the 
same way that mathematics or physics 
refers to a field of knowledge rather 
than to one specialized course. Thus, 
retailing should be an appropriate 
term for a general course where only 
a one- or two-term course is offered, 
but not for one covering a limited 
area of the field when other spe- 
cialized courses are also given. If 
more than one course were offered, 
retailing should be a general term 
covering all the work offered in‘this 
field. The specific course names and 
descriptions under this heading might 
be as follows :? 


1. Principles of Retailing—An in- 
troductory course designed to fa- 
miliarize students with the develop- 
ment of retailing, the more common 
retailing terms, and the basic prin- 
cipals to be applied in the operation 
of a retail business. 

2. Merchandising—A course cover- 
ing the planning of merchandise pur- 
chases. and policies, the actual buying 
of the goods, and the various other 
activities that go into bringing mer- 
chandising to the point of sale. 

3. Retail Selling—An elementary 
course dealing with the psychological 
principles underlying buying by cus- 
tomers, practical techniques in meet- 
ing selling situations, and possibly 
selling information concerning se- 
lected types of goods. 

From the viewpoint of clarity, 
some common usage such as that 





1 These brief course descriptions are included 
to indicate a desirable division of subject matter, 
not necessarily to suggest a recommended cur- 
riculum. 





Standardizing Terms in Retail Education 


suggested above would be a necessary 
first step in placing retail training on 
a common basis of terminology. 


Functions of Various Levels 
of Training 


A second confusion in retail educa- 
tion results from the fact that the 
functions of each level of training are 
not clearly defined. At present, 
courses in retailing are offered at 
three distinct educational levels: high 
school, college, and graduate school. 
Even within these levels there are 
differences, for retailing courses are 
taught in high school post-graduate 
programs, technical institutes, junior 
colleges, and colleges—all presum- 
ably at a college level but not neces- 
sarily parallel. Courses taught eve- 
nings to retail workers are also 
frequently at this educational level. 
Retailing courses with the cus- 
tomary names are offered at each 
of these levels in various degrees 
of complexity, but with no _pat- 
tern of consistency. An advanced 
course in the mathematics of mer- 
chandising may be given in a high 
school post-graduate program or in 
a technical institute, while an ele- 
mentary course in the same subject 
under substantially the same name 
may be offered to much older stu- 
dents at the graduate level as a part 
of a program toward a Master’s de- 
gree. 

This situation results in consider- 
able confusion for students, em- 
ployers, and even for the schools 
and colleges themselves, and raises 
the question of the purposes of re- 
tail training at these various levels. 
While this question is by no means 
a new one, it may well be reconsid- 
ered in this connection. Specifically, 
how do the objectives of the three 
levels of training differ? Does the 
high school in its retail training at- 
tempt to prepare students for the 
same jobs for which the college stu- 
dent and graduate are being pre- 
pared? Thus far, a college education 
has by no means been proved to be a 
qualification for success in retailing. 
Many high school graduates—and in 
fact many whose education has been 
far more limited—have gone directly 
into store work and have been highly 
successful in achieving promotions to 
responsible and lucrative positions. 
Nevertheless. there is much to be said 
for training high school retailing stu- 
dents for selling and other basic jobs, 
as opposed to a broad coverage of the 
entire field of retailing at the expense 
of specific job techniques. The stu- 
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dent who is capable should be able to 
learn about the necessary techniques 
of the jobs ahead from his actual 
store contacts, advanced classes, and 
reading. The student who does not 
have the ambition or does not possess 
the necessary qualifications to go be- 
yond the beginning jobs will be bet- 
ter qualified by having concentrated 
on that elementary material than he 
would be with a broad coverage of 
the field. 

Unless a high school makes clear 
its objectives, its graduates and stu- 
dents on cooperative jobs may be 
compared unfairly by store execu- 
tives with those who have studied re- 
tailing in college or graduate school. 
Obviously, high school students can- 
not be expected to have the maturity 
and educational background of the 
college upper-classmen or graduates ; 
the only way they can be assured rea- 
sonably fair competition is through 
having them well trained in selling 
and the other basic jobs. 


Differences in Work Experience 
Provided 


A final confusion to be considered 
here concerns the exact nature of 
the work experience provided in the 
cooperative training offered by a 
school or college. In retailing, as in 
many other fields of education, co- 
operative course arrangements may 
differ in a number of respects, a fact 
that should be made clear to store 
executives in comparing the knowl- 
edge and abilities of students who 
may be employed from different 
schools and colleges. Some school 
programs may make students avail- 
able for work only on Saturdays, on 
a few special sale days, or possibly 
only during a week or two of the 
Christmas season. One plan provides 
for work every afternoon and all day 
Saturday, with students free for full- 
time employment between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. In another case, 
students may work two full days each 
week, attending classes on the other 
days. There is also the alternating 
block system, under which students 
attend classes and work during alter- 
nate periods ranging from one to ten 
weeks each. It is by no means sug- 
gested that these plans be standard- 
ized with all schools using the same 
one, for no one plan could meet all 
requirements. It is important, how- 
ever, that students and employers be 
made to see how the plan in use by 
one school differs from others, so that 
no more than reasonable demands 
will be made from the students con- 
cerned. Obviously, an employer might 
reasonably expect better work from 
a cooperative student who worked 
every afternoon or on an alternating 
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block plan than from a student who 
worked only a few Saturdays, other 
things being equal. If the employer 
does not realize the distinctions be- 
tween the various programs, however, 
he may not be entirely fair in making 
judgments regarding the relative 
abilities of students from different 
schools. Qualifying the term co- 
Operative program to state the ex- 
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tent of the work done would help at 
least to clarify the standards of per- 
formance to be expected. 

If the benefits of sound retail train- 
ing are to be recognized fully, they 
must be understood. An essential 
step toward such an understanding is 
in definite standardization of termi- 
nology used, and in some common 
agreement as to training objectives, 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 


spect—‘all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thew 


questions, THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What opportunities do commercial teachers have 


for encouraging holiday planning in their classes? 
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Fingers, At My Command! 


INGER gymnastics and digital 

dexterity for the Ordnance soldier 
have a two-fold purpose. Cast in 
the dual role of soldier and_tech- 
nician, he must be able to fix and fire 
weapons, prepare and pass the am- 
munition, strike the enemy, and 
strike the typewriter keys. Fore- 
most a soldier, the Ordnance clerk is 
called upon to lay that piece down 
and command his trigger finger to 
manipulate the typewriter keyboard 
with speed and accuracy. Since 
fewer and fewer typewriters are 
available for enlistment, it need only 
be said to be appreciated that a fast 
accurate typist will make one type- 
writer do the work of two or three 
typewriters ; that a fast accurate typ- 
ist will release one, two, or three type- 
writers for duty elsewhere. 

Records in the 
Army for the most 
part are kept in 
typewritten form. 
In the _ clerical 
training program, 
the acquisition and 
development of 
typewriting — skills 
in a short time is, 
therefore, of para- 
mount importance. 
For 131 years the 
Ordnance Depart- 
ment has been de- 
veloping skills. 
Constantly on the @ 
alert to test suc- § 
cessful current 
Spratti¢ces, 
constantly experi- 
menting and con- 
ducting researches 
to discover and de- 
velop better ones, 
its training pro- 
gram _ exemplifies 
the best current 
practices in the field of skill develop- 
ment. Its clerical training program 
has been built on this solid founda- 
tion. 


The Beginner Already has 
Military Training 

The soldier who reports to the 
Clerical Training Section for in- 
struction has already six weeks of 
basic military training behind him. 
He now takes on the task of prepar- 
ing himself along both military and 
technical lines. He continues his 
military training and the performance 
of his military assignments after 
school hours, at times well into the 
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night or the early morning hours. His 
school day of six one-hour periods 
is devoted to preparing him either 
for the duties of an administrative 
clerk dealing with personnel records 
or of a supply clerk dealing with ma- 
teriel. Academic courses of study 
chock-full with practical problems 
occupy most of the trainee’s school 
day. But whether a trainee takes 
the administrative clerk’s course or 
the supply clerk’s course, he receives 
typewriting instruction—two periods 
a day for administrative clerks; one 
period a day for supply clerks. The 
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“Instructors are always on the alert to observe his technique . 


course is eight weeks in length. 
The trainee who reports for type- 
writing instruction is a soldier. His 
instructor is a soldier, too. Both 
trained in the traditions of a soldier, 
they naturally desire to execute all 
motions with snap and precision. The 
trainee, therefore, responds instantly 
to commands during drills and exer- 
cises devoted to developing correct 
motions. The trainee, for this reason, 
makes an ideal typewriting student. 


The Learning Situation Provided 


Reporting to his first class in type- 
writing, the trainee finds the type- 
writers in the room are all of the 


same make, tables thirty inches in 
height, adjustable chairs, an in- 
structor at a demonstration table in 
front of the room, and one or two 
assistant instructors ready to adjust 
his chair, help nim assume the cor- 
rect position at the typewriter, and 
guide him in learning the correct 
method of operating the machine, de- 
veloping correct motions, striking the 
keys with good technique. The 
trainee finds himself seated at tables 
reserved for beginners. In another 
part of the room, tables are reserved 
for persons who have had some in- 
struction in touch typewriting. Im- 
mediately, the instructor at the dem- 
onstration table acquaints him with 
a few parts of the machine and the 
trainee proceeds to insert paper in 
the machine. A moment later copy 
appears on the pa- 
per. Throughout 
the course instruc- 
tors adhere closely 
to the principle of 
learning by doing 
and teaching by 
demonstrating. In 
the Army, as else- 
where, demonstra- 
tion is always su- 
perior to talking— 
and takes less time. 
In the trainee’s and 
the — instructor’s 
day, there is no 
time to waste time. 
Detailed lesson 
plans and adequate 
supervision insure 
against such waste. 
The correct method 
of striking keys is 
demonstrated and 
the trainee soon 
finds himself strik- 
ing keys at his own 
command and in 
response to the commands of his in- 
structor. Before his first day’s in- 
struction is ended, he is writing 
words; before the second day is 
over, he is writing short, simple sen- 
tences. He is constantly made aware 
of each gain in his ability to strike 
keys more rapidly ; each gain in im- 
proved technique. 

The trainee’s early efforts are short 
but vigorous; short but snappy. To 
learn how to make correct motions 
vigorously will at the outset cause 
tension and needless motions. This 
early fatigue could destroy his con- 
trol. The instructor, hence, is on 
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the alert for signs of fatigue and pro- 
vides moments of relaxation to safe- 
guard control. This relaxation period 
provides an opportunity for self- 
criticism and for planning the sub- 
sequent effort. It is during these 
moments that a trainee is informed 
that the first five weeks of his type- 
writing instruction are devoted to 
developing basic skill and that during 
this time the acquisition of good 
form and correct technique, are of 
paramount importance; accuracy, 
while not forsaken, is of secondary 
importance. ; 


Speed Is Basic Requisite 


As the instructor’s aim will be in- 
struction not production, so will the 
trainee’s aim be practice for correct 
motions rather than correct copy— 
accurate stroking technique rather 
than accurate copy. Indeed, as soon 
as the trainee has had time to “find 
himself,” he will be urged again and 
again to use a fast stroke with cor- 
rect form and not to be upset at the 
prevalence of errors. The instruct- 
ors try to sell him on the psychology 
that a skill should be practiced at the 
rate at which it is going to be used. 
Reference to skill-building experi- 
ences in the field of athletics has 
proven effective. Only when _ this 
rate is attained will his attention be 
devoted to writing at this rate with 
control, that is, a high degree of ac- 
curacy. In the beginning it is diffi- 
cult for a soldier to “let himself go” 


and to concentrate on a fast stroke ~ 


and good technique. It appears that 
a soldier has stronger inhibitions 
than civilians about making errors. 
Every time he hits a wrong key 
during the first few days, he gives 
evidence of getting upset. This de- 
stroys his poise and concentration 
and causes him to make more er- 
rors. With attention on correct mo- 
tions rather than correct copy, much 
of this disturbance is obviated. In- 
structors are always on the alert to 
observe his technique in order to pre- 
vent his acquiring a crawling, push- 
ing stroke intent on correct copy. 
Correct copy, he is told, is required 
after the skill has been well estab- 
lished, after what is to be his form, 
has developed. Under practice con- 
ditions the primary purpose is not to 
test or demonstrate skills, but to de- 
velop them. Improvement in skill 
1s possible only under correct prac- 
tice conditions where errors are ex- 
pected and condoned. 

The alphabetical keyboard and 
punctuation marks are covered in six 
to eight periods, with some individ- 
uals receiving individual instruction 
during succeeding days. The com- 
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plete keyboard is covered in the first 
week. The skill of operating one 
key, a group of keys, or the whole 
keyboard is developed in short, in- 
tensive spurts of 15 to 60 seconds’ 
duration, frequently directed by oral 
dictation and followed by periods of 
relaxation. As stated above, these 
periods of relaxation are devoted to 
demonstrating good form and cor- 
rect motions over and over again, to 
explaining the principles of skill de- 
velopment with particular emphasis 
on the importance of a will to im- 
prove and of efforts to improve one 
thing at a time. These periods are 
also used to acquaint the trainee with 
the various parts of the machine, 
their use and care. 


Use of Individual Progress Sheets 
The individual progress sheets are 
introduced toward the end of the 
first week. The progress sheet is 
divided in two parts. The first part 
portrays the trainee’s efforts to in- 
crease his speed, to increase his strok- 
ing facility, and contains his score in 
words per minute whether it be a 
one-minute, two-minute or five-min- 
ute timed writing; also the total 
errors made. The second part por- 
trays his efforts to better control, 
accuracy, and contains the number 
of consecutive lines written without 
an error. The scores at the end of 
the first week for beginners range 
from 10 to 20 words per minute on 
one-minute or two-minute efforts. 
Five-minute efforts begin the third 
week. The trainee who scores low 
usually has missed some time from 
class principally because of fatigue 
duty or illness. With good form 
and correct practice, the trainee 
reaches a speed of 30 to 40 words 
per minute within a comparatively 
very short time—an acceptable speed 
in most civilian offices and in the 
Army. A few trainees find it diffi- 
cult to develop good technique. Prac- 
tice beyond this point is devoted 
primarily to the development of bet- 
ter control and good judgment in ar- 
ranging materials. In this way the 
trainee will succeed in attaining the 
net speed rate of 30 net words per 
minute set down for a skilled rating, 
and will acquire the poise to do ac- 
curate work in real situations. 

A trainee with previous instruc- 
tion in typewriting is given the same 
basic instruction, though he is often 
excused from class during the early 
part of the first week to receive in- 
struction on business machines and 
to perform clerical tasks outside of 
the classroom. If he attains a net 
score above 50 words per minute, he 
reports to a typing pool, a workshop, 
during his typing class. While in 


the typing pool he is available for 
work as apprentice clerk, but when a 
job has not been assigned to him, he 
works on practical problems. 


Five Weeks for Basic Instruction 


The trainee spends three weeks in 
the first of three typewriting rooms 
devoted to his instruction. Before 
moving to a room with typewriters 
of a different make, the instructor 
tests the trainee on the function of 
each operative part of the machine 
he is leaving, and sees that he has 
received instruction in the care and 
cleaning of the typewriter and _ has 
either changed the typewriter ribbon 
or has taken one off and replaced it. 

The trainee continues to receive 
training in basic skill for two more 
weeks of the three weeks he spends 
in the second room. His individual 
progress record and his official test 
scores are studied by him and _ his 
instructor to plan the remedial prac- 
tice exercises. Poor progress as a 
rule is diagnosed as the result of 
poor technique, the result of using 
a crawling stroke accompanied by 


hand movements instead of finger 


movements, and usually caused by 
striving for too great an accuracy 
during the first two weeks of the 
course; too much “blind flying” with 
a finger before landing lightly and 
hesitatingly on the key; too little in- 
dividual experimentation within the 
confines of good technique. In these 
cases, individual instruction is pro- 
vided so that the trainee will not con- 
tinue practicing his errors and _ so 
that he will receive the maximum 
benefit from group instruction in the 
classroom. 


Developing Accuracy Control 


Efforts at control commence at the 
beginning of the third week. Con- 
trol and accuracy are of paramount 
importance in the army. Morale and 
victories are dependent on accurate 
records. Official tests with “gigs” 
of 50 strokes per error are invoked 
in calculating the trainee’s score. The 
importance of accuracy in army rec- 
ord keeping is stressed and _ the 
trainee is urged to set his goal for an 
error rate of excellent typists in 
civilian offices. The army, of course, 
demands greater accuracy. Official 
tests are given on alternate days. On 
official test days, efforts are directed 
at control, at writing correct lines, 
rather than so many words per min- 
ute. On other days, the efforts are 
recorded by the trainee on his indi- 
vidual progress sheet. In individual 
cases, the objective of speed or ac- 
curacy may vary. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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. morefcate personal-use bookkeeping. 
spends [Others want to disguise the subject 
vidual fas clerical practice or bookkeeping 
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Bookkeeping Syllabus 


James Monroe High School 
New York, N. Y. 





B. Supplies and_ Services: 
Rent, Salaries, Insurance, 
General Expenses, ete. 


Do you find that your students 
are having the difficulties to which 
Mr. Owen is reacting? Do _— C. Equipment: Furniture and 
believe that closing and adjusting Fixtures, Delivery Equip- 
entries and the preparation of ment. etc. : 
financial statements can be well 
taught in the first year of book- 
id his All of this ferment is easy to un- eee Subdivision of the J al 

! ‘ S eas} m3 e Journa 
| tains derstand. It is the reaction against A. Purchase Journal 
sa the present difficult syllabus involv- syllabus will make our bookkeeping B. Sales Journal 
using ing the teaching of adjusting and instruction more effective and cer- Cc 
® Bclosing entries and the preparation of _ tainly more practical. Dp 
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Heres How— 
by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U, S. Office of Education 


Expeci rapid typing from 


the beginning. 


OUR students should learn type- 

writing, from the very first lesson, 
at approximately the same speed at 
which they will expect to type at the 
end of the course—even though rap- 
idity from the beginning may tem- 
porarily preclude absolute accuracy. 
No matter how inexperienced at 
typewriting your students may be, 
they can easily strike a single key 
fast enough to complete a line of 60 
spaces in from 15 to 18 seconds, 
which is at the rate of from 40 to 50 
standard words a minute. If the ad- 
ditional number of keys from which 
new choices must be made is kept 
small, your students can make about 
the same speed on combinations of 
more than one letter. 

Don’t worry if your beginning stu- 
dents respond with blundering and 
diffused movements ; skillful and ac- 
curate performance from the begin- 
ning would be just too much to ex- 
pect of them. Not until you have giv- 
en them at least 10-12 lessons will 
their initial diffused reactions begin 
to slough off and precise movements 
become possible. By that time, a 
rapid stroking rate should have be- 
come rather firmly established, when 
more and more attention may be giv- 
en to accuracy. With a limited num- 
ber of new-key choices each day, with 
abundant review of previously taught 
letters, and with carefully planned 
remedial drill, such errors as develop 
during the initial ‘‘speed-first’’ ap- 
proach will be readily overcome, and 
the net result will be high accuracy 
with high speed. 


| Demonstrate the typewriting 


skills you propose to teach. 

An accurate demonstration of a 
typewriting skill is one of the most 
effective techniques of teaching that 
skill. Mere word descriptions of a 
skill to be performed usually do not 
convey to the learner precise ideas 
of what he is supposed to do. Realiz- 
ing how essential it is for your type- 
writing students to know exactly 
what you require of them, you should 
illustrate to them, through demon- 
stration of your own skillful opera- 
tion of the typewriter, every opera- 
tion that you expect them to learn. 
By so doing you may readily win the 
confidence and respect of your stu- 
dents, which certainly is an important 
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to get good results 
in training typists 


factor of success in teaching type- 
writing. 

Keep students working at 

top intensity. 

The time has passed when the 
typewriting teacher spent most of his 
classroom time seated at his desk 
while his students worked leisurely 
along merely copying one exercise 
after another. Those were the days 
when it took 200 hours or more of 
class instruction to produce com- 
petent typists. But you know that if 
your students are to learn typewrit- 
ing economically and _ effectively 
you've got to stimulate, guide, chal- 
lenge, and appraise their effort and 
achievement. You know, also, that 
this requires every minute of your 
attention during every class period. 

Good typewriting techniques sel- 
dom are “picked up” by students who 
have been given a typewriting book 
and then left to work out their own 
learning devices, their own method 
of coordination of mental and motor 
faculties, and their own habit forma- 
tion. You’ve got to demonstrate or 
otherwise illustrate — either to the 
class or to individual students, de- 
pending upon whether class instruc- 
tion or individual irfstruction is 
needed at the time—whatever skill 
or problem thafis giving particular 
difficulty. Such assistance and leader- 
ship, if continuous, will help to estab- 
lish in the eyes of your students your 
effectiveness in challenging their in- 
terests and in motivating their efforts. 

However, you must not expect your 
beginning typewriting students to 
work at top speed for considerable 
periods of time, without relaxation. 
True, the office typist works from 6 
to 8 hours a day whereas the student 
types for only one 50-minute class 
period. But the office typist gets brief 
periods of relaxation. Likewise, your 
students, after working -hard for a 
few minutes, should be given fre- 
quent brief periods of relaxation, 
during which time they may put new 
sheets into the typewriter, check their 
errors, listen to instructions, or watch 
you demonstrate a particular skill that 
is giving them difficulty. This may 
then be followed by another brief 
period of intense effort. With briet 
but frequent relaxation periods, in- 
tense practice will pay good dividends 
in student achievement and conse- 
quently in teacher enjoyment. 


Avoid such teaching methods and 
techniques as: 

1. Having students practice the 
writing of nonsense letter combina- 
tions never found in words, instead 
of having them practice on meaning- 
ful syllables, words, sentences, and 
paragraphs. 

2. Giving beginning students so 
many different things to learn at one 
time that they tend to become con- 
fused—for instance, giving them the 
entire “home row” of "keys, or all the 
first-finger letters, at one time. 
Though it is not known how many 
keys should be presented the first 
day, considerable success has been 
attained by teaching only four keys 
the first day, and then adding one or 
two new keys each succeeding day, 
together with continuous, cumulative, 
review of all keys previously taught. 

3. Expecting beginning students to 
submit perfect copies of all type- 
written work. Pertect-copy require- 
ments, instead of developing the de- 
sired objective, may engender in your 
students fear, discouragement, and 
dislike of typewriting. Modern type- 
writing teachers strive to get their 
students to improve in accuracy ; they 
don’t expect their students to be ab- 
solutely accurate at the beginning of 
the course. 

4. Using keyboard wall charts and 
blank keyboards. So-called “touch” 
typewriting should be considered not 
a method of teaching, but an ideal 
to be achieved. Your beginning stu- 
dents can strike the keys much more 
successfully by looking at the keys, 
and they’ll get a much more accurate 
picture of the keyboard by looking 
at the keyboard itself than by looking 
at a large keyboard wall chart. 


Read good literature on the 
teaching of typewriting. 

The foregoing suggestions are not 
expected to solve all your problems 
nor answer all your questions about 
the teaching of typewriting. They are 
intended merely to bring to your at- 
tention a few good teaching points 
that many successful teachers have 
used and recommended. For addi- 
tional suggestions see especially E. G. 
Blackstone and S. L. Smith’s Jm- 
provement of Instruction in Type- 
writing, from which several of the 
foregoing suggestions are either 
quoted or‘adapted; see also the De- 
cember 1943 edition of The National 
Business Education Quarterly, the 
entire issue of which is devoted to 
the teaching of typewriting. A se- 
lected list of other excellent publica- 
tions on the teaching of typewriting 
may be obtained without charge from 
the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 
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FINGERS, 


AT MY COMMAND! 


(Continued from page 24) 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
weeks are devoted to practical work, 
with special emphasis on the im- 
portance of accuracy and neatness, 
and the necessity of checking and re- 
checking all records so as to be abso- 
lutely sure of their correctness. At 
the beginning of each day’s instruc- 
tion, some time is still devoted to 
warm up and drill. The trainee 
now determines whether his efforts 
during the drill are aimed at more 
speed or greater control or smoother 
typing—improvement in some one 
thing at a time. The use of carbon 
paper and the correct technique of 
erasing is taught at the beginning of 
the sixth week which is used in the 
work on military correspondence, 
centering, tabulations, morning re- 
ports, memoranda, orders, payroll, 
requisitions, report of survey, state- 
ment of charges, and other forms 
studied in academic classes. The 
practical work in typewriting during 
these three weeks is correlated with 
the academic courses as much as pos- 
sible. Typewriting instructors also 
teach the academic courses and are, 
therefore, competent to pass on the 
quality and the accuracy of the work 
completed. During these weeks in- 
struction is also given in the opera- 
tion of duplicators, and the ten-key 
adding machine. 


Training the Typewriting Trainers 


Not all instructors have had ex- 
perience in teaching typewriting in 
civilian life, but all instructors have 
received instruction in educational 
theory and practice, prepared lesson 
plans, and have done supervised 
practice teaching at the Training 
Methods Section. Further training 
is given an instructor in the Clerks 
Training Section during the time he 
is assigned in the capacity of an as- 
sistant instructor, prior to assuming 
full responsibility for directing learn- 
ing in the classroom. During this 
apprentice period, he studies current 
literature on the theory and practice 
of developing skills, particularly 
typewriting skills, and confers with 
unit instructors on the choice of his 
reading and the practices’ reported 
therein. 

Instructors are encouraged to pool 
their experiences in the manner of a 
coaching staff. Virtually, they are 
coaches, trainers of finger athletes, 
and must be adept in applying the 
psychology of successful coaches, the 
psychological principles of skill de- 
velopment. In this respect, the in- 
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structors have ample opportunity to 
practice the art of coaching men in 
skills, as the typing instructor during 
school hours is the drill coach, the 
field problem coach, the squad leader 
—trainer and taskmaster, coach, and 
counselor—in the military training 
program after school hours. Around 
the clock, training in the modern 
army is primarily training in skills. 
Instructors are primarily coaches. 


Working for Improvement 
Improvement in courses of study 


and in teaching techniques coie hy 
way of suggestions from instructo 
and trainees, instructors’ mecting 
ideas culled from literature descrih 
ing practices and programs co1duet 
ed by civilians and other depart 
ments of the Army and Navy, an 
from personal observation of som 
of these programs. Courses and 
teaching procedures and _ techniques 
are under constant revision. Only in 
this way, of course, is Ordnance cer 
tain of securing competent clerks 
clerks that are accurate and neat, in 
school and in battle, as soldiers and 
technicians, commanding their finger 
to do their bidding—bidding for vic 
tory. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


1. Of 117 dictating machine operators who reported to Margaret Marie Rannow, two 
thirds were not responsible for shaving their own records. 
Dictating-Machine Operator, University of Southern California, Master’s Thesis, 1942,) 


(A Job Analysis of th 





2. Only 5 per cent of the operators cited in the above study actually dictated cylinder 


on the job. 


3. This may have been an excellent instruction to students once upon a time. Today, 
however, in the interest of conservation, paper manufacturers are prohibited from making 
paper heavier than 16 pounds for letterheads; business forms, or mimeographing. (A 


ream of 17- by 22-inch paper weighs 16 pounds.) 


Only paper used for insurance 


policies and other legal forms may be heavier. (Source: H. E. Anthony, Henley Paper 


Company, High Point. North Carolina.) 


4. Contrary to popular opinion, the quality of bond paper has been improved. Because 
of the shortage of wood pulp, more companies have undertaken the manufacture of raj 


content papers. 


Of course, a scarcity of chlorine for bleaching purposes and other 


chemicals used in manufacture has caused a deterioration in the appearance of cheaper 
grades, such as mimeograph paper. However, in general, the quality of the basic mate- 
rials has been raised. (Source: Mr. Anthony.) 


5. Webster’s New International Dictionary gives adviser first, advisor second, 3 
does Thorndike’s dictionary. The Winston dictionary gives adviser only. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


In the October issue of this maga- 
zine some instructions were given on 
“How to Use Films” as outlined in 
the U. S. Navy Training Aids 
Manual': “More Learning in Less 
Time.” The instructions are con- 
cluded in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 





Equipment Recommendations 


“The 16 mm. sound projector is 
standard equipment for Navy train- 
ing films. Most silent projectors 
will ruin sound films. For auditorium 
use, special speakers, lamps and 
lenses may be necessary. 


Technical Tips on Projection 


“The directions on the projector 
should be followed. Each make is 
different. Determine whether the 
current is A.C. or D.C. and also the 
voltage and number of cycles. If 
the wrong current is used, blown 
fuses, faulty operation, or a damaged 
projector may result. 

“In getting ready to operate the 
projector, locate the machine so that 
a satisfactory image is obtained. Be 
sure the film has been rewound cor- 
rectly. Then thread the film care- 
fully, making sure the film gate is 
clean. Next, ‘frame’ the picture on 
the screen and adjust the lens to a 
sharp focus. 

“Check to see if the sound system 
is working. Place the speaker off 
the floor near the screen. Experience 
will determine the best location. Re- 
thread the film so the title will ap- 
pear when the machine is started. 
Be sure to have spare projector and 
exciter lamps at hand. 

“The best projection goes un- 
noticed. Poor projection is marked 
by distractions and interruptions. 
These disturbances can be prevented 
by following the procedure, 

“Warm up the amplifier several 
minutes before the projector begins 
to run. Start the picture before turn- 
ing up the volume, then adjust the 
volume. Too much volume causes 
distraction. Use the tone control 
to make the sound clear. 
1“More Learning in Less Time,” U. S. Navy 


Training Aids Manual, available from Business 
Screen, Inc., 157 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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“Watch and listen to the projector 
while it runs. When the picture ends, 
turn down the volume before stop- 
ping the projector. Be sure to stop 
the projector as soon as the last pic- 
ture has appeared. Remove the film 
from the projector after the class is 
dismissed. 

“Proper care and servicing are also 
necessary for good projection. When 
the machine is no longer needed, re- 
place the cords and empty reels in 
the case. Then return the projector, 
screen, and film to proper stowage 
promptly. Remember to have pro- 
jectors serviced regularly by com- 
petent servicemen. 

Types of Film Strips 

“The film strip is simply a roll of 
still pictures arranged in sequence. 
It is 35 mm. in width. There are 
two types of film strips, sound and 
silent. 

“Sound film strips are accom- 
panied by a recording which expla‘ns 
the pictures on the strip. In contrest, 
the silent film strip has titles ad 
printed explanations on the film. 
Advantages of Film Strips 

“Film strips are designed to pre- 
sent subjects where it is not neces- 
sary to show motion. They are often 
used to present a series of ideas or 
events without action. They can 
show close-up or microscopic views, 
and also a detailed explanation of an 
operation or piece of equipment. 

‘Both types of film strips have 
certain advantages. The sound film 
strip is less flexible in use but in- 
sures a more uniform presentation. 
It also provides an approved descrip- 
tion and gives standard definitions. 
The silent film strip allows the in- 
structor more freedom in use. per- 
mits group discussion and allows de- 
tailed explanation at any time. 


Using Silent Film Strips 

“The silent film strip should be 
seen by the instructor before using 
it with the class. At this time he 
should list the points he wants to 
emphasize. He should also consult 
the study guide. 






“Tn using the silent film strip, the 
instructor will usually stand near the 
screen. Explanation or discussion 
can then take place while the film is 
being shown. Where necessary, the 
film can be stopped to allow for ques- 
tions or discussion. By using a 
pointer, the instructor can direct at- 
tention to specific things. 

“Silent film strips should be 
‘paced’ slowly to allow ample time for 
all to read. The classroom can be 
arranged to use the film strip and 
the blackboard at the same time. 
When this is done, the room lighting 
should be turned up to allow for 
more detailed explanation on the 
blackboard. Many film strips con- 
tain a large number of facts and re- 
quire detailed explanation, especially 
when used without sound. 

Preparing the Equipment 

“The following suggestions are in- 
tended to supplement the manufac- 
turer’s instructions for the equip- 
ment being used. 

“The steps in getting the projec- 
tor ready are the same for both 
sound and silent film strips. First, 
place the machine in line with the 


screen so as to secure an image of 
the size desired. Then check the 


electrical connections. Be sure also 
that the lens and pressure plates are 
clean. 

“Place the film strip in the projec- 
tor. Then turn on the projector light, 
and move the film to the first frame. 
Check for focus, and adjust the 
framing by moving the hand knob. 
When focus and framing are satis- 
factory, turn off the projector light. 

“If a sound film strip is to be used, 
the record player must also be made 
ready. First, detach the speaker and 
place near the screen. Set the player 
at the correct speed, usually 33% 
revolutions per minute. Start the 
record on the outside or inside as di- 
rected on the record label. For each 
showing use a new needle. 

‘Now turn on the switch to warm 
up the tubes. Check volume by play- 
ing part of the record. Set the tone 
control so that the voice is clear and 
distinct. Then set the ‘slow-fast’ 
lever for normal pitch. Finally, turn 
off the switches and place the arm 
on its support. 

“The steps in preparing equipment 
should be completed before class. 
Operating the Equipment 

“For sound film strips the follow- 
ing points must be observed. 

“First, warm up the tubes and 
start the motor. Turn on the projec- 
tor light. Set the playing arm at 
the correct starting point. Then ad- 
vance the film strip as the gong or 
bell sounds. 
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ARMY SERVICE FORCES CLERICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


In the vast Pentagon Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where one has learned to 
take almost anything for granted, the War 
Department school for civilians is worthy 
of note. 

In July, 1944, it was in session six days 
a week, eight hours a day, with no vaca- 
tions. Classes lasted until every pupil 
had reached a prescribed goal. Mass 
graduations occur once a week, sometimes 
twice, during such peak loads of War 
Department activity as recruiting pro- 
grams. 

The students who attend these classes 
are on government payroll and their class- 
rooms occupy one whole corridor. They 
are new employees and have not as yet 
been assigned their specific work. 

It is the only school unit of its kind 
in the government, and students are drawn 
from the ranks of those who have quali- 
fed for, and accepted employment with 
the Army Service Forces here. They come 
from all over the United States. The 
majority are recent high school graduates, 
but every phase of educational, profes- 
sional, and community background is rep- 
resented. The training is conducted for 
the Service Forces by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

A little over a year old, this successful 
government educational innovation is an 
intensive preassignment orientation course 
for the typists and stenographers drawn 
from civilian life who soon will be help- 
ing the war effort through the skill and 
accuracy with which they speed supplies 
and equipment to our fighting forces. 

Mistakes on the part of these civilians 
must be cut to the barest margin of 
possibility; hence the emphasis on indi- 
vidual responsibility and thoroughness. 

Only those who have had basic train- 
ing in typing and stenography are eligible 
for the courses. This training, therefore, 
is not in competition with private business 
school or public business education, but 
adapts the training there given to War 
Department needs. 

The spelling of such frequently used 
Army words as “bombardier,” “camou- 
flage” and many others are frequent stum- 
bling blocks but daily spelling drills 
quickly bring almost perfect results. Re- 
cent high school graduates are so far 
proving themselves the champion spellers. 

These courses have proved so popular 
with chiefs of divisions that volunteer 
refresher courses of one anda half hours.a 
day are being conducted for the benefit 
of those employees who entered the em- 
ploy of the Army Service Forces before 
this school was inaugurated, but feel they 
would benefit in speed and accuracy by 
entering certain of the classes. 

By reference to complete but extremely 
compact files, instructors can give not 
only the day-to-day progress of trainees, 
but also brief, thumbnail sketches of per- 
sonality and general aptitude with respect 
to placement for a specific assignment. 
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By means of preliminary tests, students 
are screened or graded into three groups. 
Daily shifts from lower groups to higher 
ones on the basis of day-to-day improve- 
ments are quite a matter of course. Asa 
result of the five speed tests a day in all 
subjects, the 30-minute spelling drills, and 
the daily practice of from one to two 
hours in actual military correspondence, 
individuals often swing from the lowest 
groups to the highest ones within a week. 
Student morale is at high peak because 
of the realization that future salary ad- 
vancements will be made on the basis of 
skills, and promotional opportunities often 
lie ahead for those who qualify for 
greater responsibilities. 

Each group has its own. honor rolls for 
efficiency and speed. Some of these take 
the form of posters and are the handi- 
work of the students as a part of their 
volunteer “extra-curricular” activities. 
Typing to the martial swing of records 
is but one instance of the many methods 
used in adding zest and variety to the 
day’s routine. In order to extract the ulti- 
mate benefit from his school work, every 
student on the completion of the course 
takes with him a complete file of sample 
letters likely to be helpful in following the 
procedures used in military correspond- 
ence. 

Morning highlights ot the daily sched- 
ules are short, brisk, sequential orientation 
lectures which acquaint such Army Serv- 
ice Forces newcomers as Susanah La 
Farge from New Orleans, Mary Alden 
from Connecticut, Sam Jones from Texas 
and their colleagues with their individual 
relation to and responsibility for the 
functioning of the various staff divisions, 
technical services and commands of the 
Army. 

Over five entrants to War 
Department stenographic service have 
been given this pre-assignment training. 
In the period between June 15 and August 
15, 1944, alone a thousand entrants were 
given refresher and induction stenographic 
training. This required the full time 
service of nineteen trainers. Several of 
them were assigned to the training sec- 
tion for temporary service. All trainees 
were assigned to the training section full 
time for at least a week. The average 
period of training for the typists has been 
2.6 weeks and for stenographers 3.1 weeks. 
Before entering the training program, the 
typists averaged thirty-three words a min- 
ute. After this brief period of training, 
they average forty-six words per minute 
with 2.6 errors in ten minutes of ty ping. 
Shorthand speed was increased from in- 
ability to pass a sixty words a minute test 
to uniform ability to take dictation at 
eighty or more words a minute. Special- 
ized on-the-job training is given after 
newcomers have been assigned to the vari- 
ous services of the Army Service Forces. 
Thus the Quartermaster Corps, the Trans- 
portation Corps, and others have special 


thousand 


stenographic training units to meet par- 
ticular needs. 

The program is in charge of Lt. Col. 
John L. Schick, Director of Personnel. 
Reuben Miller is director of civilian train- 
ing and Eunice Lucas is chief of the 
clerical training section. Col. Schick is 
an executive of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, on leave of 
absence. 
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ARMY OUTLINES PRE-INDUCTION 
NEEDS TO SCHOOLS 


“How can teachers and school admin- 
istrators help to prepare boys for military 
service in the period prior to induction?” 
The War Department answers that ques- 
tion for schools of the nation in a bulle- 
tin, Essential Facts About Pre-Induction 
Training. 

According to the bulletin, all men faced 
with induction into the Army need: 

1. Physical fitness 

2. Basic mathematical and 
skills 

3. Knowledge of and 
scientific principles 

4, Occupational skills 

5. Appreciation of the 
we — 

6. Acquaintance 
training procedures 

Understanding of principles of health, 
seuibiiiads, and first aid 

8. Knowledge and skill in ritle marks- 
manship, military drill, and map reading. 

For boys: preparing to enter the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program, 
the bulletin recommends physical fitness 
and competence in basic communication 
skills (English), mathematical skills (AI- 
gebra), science (physics and chemistry), 
orientation (history and geography), and 
mechanical and technical skills. lor pro- 
spective members of the WAC, the bulle- 
tin recommends pre-induction training for 
the following occupational categories: 
technical and professional (especially 
medical and dental work), personnel, 
photography, administrative and office 
(especially typing and stenographic work), 
motor vehicle driving, dietetics (cooking 
and baking), and radio operation. 

The bulletin tells what different schools 
are doing to meet these needs of potential 
inductees and cites references where more 
detailed analyses of Army pre-induction 
training needs may be obtained. 

A self survey list for determining the 
adequacy of pre-induction training is pre- 
sented. It is a guide not only for pre- 
induction training, but also for effective- 
ness in all current aspects of job training. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
from the Pre Induction Training Officers 
in the various Service Command Head- 
quarters. 
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WASHINGTON CLERICAL 
TRAINING CONFERENCE 


The Army Service Forces held its sec- 
ond quarterly clerical training conference 
on September 30. It was attended by forty 
training representatives of the various 
services within the Army Service Forces. 
Methods of adapting training programs 
to meet the specific on-the-job training 
needs of clerical workers were emphasized, 
and specific plans made for making the 
training more specific. The use and diffi- 
culties of visual aids as training helps 
was given special attention. The program 
was carried out by the direction of George 
White and Maye C. Hylton, in charge of 
clerical training at the Headquarters Staff, 
Army Service Forces. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 





REGAINING A COST CONSCIOUSNESS 


HERE are many difficulties which have 

contributed to the present increase in 

clerical costs. We are all familiar with 
them—perhaps too familiar. Perhaps, un- 
der the pressures of the day, we have 
begun to take some of them for granted. 
If so, there are storms ahead, for many 
of them will have to be eliminated by 
brute force when the war is over. Our 
present purpose is to get them on record 
for attention at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Incompetent help is perhaps our most 
serious problem. The big upsurge in pro- 
duction has caused a vast increase in cleri- 
cal work which, in turn, has necessitated 
the employment of persons inadequately 
trained and frequently unsuited to the tasks 
on which they have had to be used. Those 
of you who use natural aptitude tests will 
probably agree that the quality of appli- 
cants for clerical jobs has deteriorated. 
High test cards are conspicuous by their 
absence. Average to mediocre tests are 
the rule of the day. 

This situation has been accentuated by 
the big increase in turnover which is our 
second problem. Of course, all of us have 


by R. N. Wallis 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In current issues 
of this magazine some important aspects 
of personnel problems and relationships 
are being presented as they were out- 
lined in talks before the recent Annual 
Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 





lost experienced personnel, both male and 
female, to the Armed Services, and to ci- 
vilian services connected therewith. Many 
of us have lost personnel to the expanded 
war industries where rates of pay are fre- 
quently higher. Often when one person 
leaves, others follow, and those who re- 
main wonder if perhaps they, too, shouldn’t 
try their luck elsewhere. As a result, 
there has been a very considerable amount 
of restlessness which has been reflected in 
increased absenteeism, lack of interest in 
the job, and a general absence of loyalty. 
Undoubtedly, the fact that many of our 


newer employees are of lower grade hy 
contributed to this situation. 

Higher wage rates and higher take-hon 
pay are another fundamental cause of in. 
creased costs. Pay levels had increase 
prior to October, 1942, when the salay 
and wage stabilization regulations were py 
into effect. Even since then, hourly rate 
have increased within the regulations. Fu. 
thermore, while hourly rates have in 
creased, there has been an even greate 
increase in take-home pay in many indus 
tries because of the longer hours require 
for clerical workers. Here is a very red 
increase in costs which, by and large, has 
not been offset by more  economica 
methods. 

There has been a decided increase in 
work volume over and above that which js 
caused by increased business activity. This 
increase in work volume, when couple 
with the conditions already mentioned, ha 
made a definite contribution to increased 
costs. It has come both from externa 
and from internal causes. 

The most prominent external causes are 
to be found in such things as withholding 


(Concluded on next page) 





Books for Better Business Training by Bowman and Percy 


Business and 


Bookkeeping Procedure 


@ Blending the theory and practice of bookkeeping, 
and non-vocational 


aspects of the subject as well as the older manu- 
modified balance 


sheet approach is used. 474 pages, $1.68. Key, $1.08 


this text stresses the personal 


facturing, mercantile use. The 


Bookkeeping Practice Sets 


to accompany 


Business and Bookkeeping Procedure 


and 


Business and Accounting Procedure 


A Retail Business 

Wholesale and Retail Business 

A Professional Business 

A Wholesale Business 
Manufacturing—Wholesale Business 








Business and 


Accounting Procedure 


@ This book outlines an interesting course for at: 
vanced students. 
review of basic bookkeeping principles after which 
the emphasis 
494 pages, $1.76. Teacher’s Manual and Key, $2.00 


The first chapters give a_ brie 


is On special accounting problems 








Business Speller and 
Vocabulary Builder 
Eldridge-Gooi 


@ A new business speller composed of word 
selected by experts 
ness, science, and government, 197 pages, 76 


in the fields of busi- 
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of Income Taxes, bond deductions, and 
wage stabilization requirements which have 
materially affected the work volume of our 
Payroll Departments. Other federal agen- 
cies such as the OPA and the WPB have 
jssucd a tidal wave of regulations which 
have put a very considerable additiona. 
burden on our clerical staff. 

Many reports can be eliminated when 
the present emergency is passed, but there 
is a grave danger that they will become 
habitual unless definite steps are taken w 
eliminate them. 

The very rapidity of new demands ana 
the constant changing of those demands 
has irequently prevented our developing 
proper routines. 


The frequent unavailability of proper 
office machinery and equipment has forced 
us to use less efficient methods. This situ- 
ation has sometimes been further compli- 
cated by the wearing out of the equipment 
already on hand. We must be sure that 
we recognize these as makeshift methods 
and that we be ready to change them when 
the new equipment again becomes available. 


Last of all and most insidious, we have 
gradually lost our incentive to hold costs 
down. Many, if not most, of us are sub- 
ject to excess profits tax, which means 
that on marginal expenses the net cost is 
only 1414 per cent of the total actual cost. 
Certainly the tax angle has become an alibi 
for almost any kind of expenditure. Cou- 
pled with the demand for immediate pro- 
duction without regard for cost, this alibi 
has almost gained the stature of a valid 
excuse. Because it is insidious, the effects 


may linger on after the causes have been 
eliminated. 

This is but a brief outline of the diffi- 
culties which have contributed to higher 
costs. And yet, out of facing them from 
day to day, we have gained some new ex- 
periences; experiences which have helped 
us to hold costs down, and which will be 
of inestimable value in the days to come. 


Under present conditions, many of the 
things which interfere with low-cost oper- 
ation are beyond the control of the Office 
Manager. These he will have to live with 
as best he can. He must not, however, 
develop a defeatist attitude. 

In his thinking and planning for the 
future, he should keep in mind these four 
broad objectives: 

1. Improvement in personnel. 

2. Improvement in procedure. 

3. Leading to increased efficiency (more 
output per man hour). 

4. Resulting in lower cost in relation to 
Company total volume. 

The Office Manager should strive not 
necessarily for lower costs, but rather, for 
lower costs in relation to his Company’s 
total volume. 

With these objectives in mind, the Office 
Manager should evolve a check list of fun- 
damentals which will serve as a guide for 
more detailed planning. 

The application of standards and meas- 
ured production is an extremely useful 
tool in office management. It simplifies 
supervision and gives an accurate check on 
the efficiency of clerical workers. It is 
primarily applicable to repetitive operations, 


such as billing, transcribing, filing, and 
card punching, although it can also be 
applied to more general operations. Indi- 
vidual rates or group rates can be used. 
In establishing rates for measured pro- 
duction, time study techniques should be 
followed. 

Every operation in the office should prop- 
erly be scrutinized from time to time to 
determine whether the method used in all 
of its details is the most efficient. Such 
scrutiny should decide these questions: 

1. Is it necessary? 

2. Is it fully routinized? 

3. Are there any short cuts? 

. Are the forms used as simple and 
fool-proof as they can be? 

5. ls the flow of work orderly? 

When the best method is decided upon, 
standard practices should be established 
and written up. 

The alert office manager will provide 
sufficient equipment. He may not have 
enough today due to the unavailability of 
the equipment which his work requires. 
As soon as office machinery is again avail- 
able to him, he will make every effort to 
get enough. It is penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish to have insufficient calculators, slide 
rules, files, visible index equipment, type- 
writers, dictating machines, etc. Such 
equipment should be purchased on the basis 
of the time which they save and not upon 
the amount that they cost. Even though 
such equipment may be idle from time to 
time through the day, it may save many 
times its cost during the period when it is 
being used. 
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Both teacher and student profit by the 
simple, clean, uncompromising structure 
of Script Shorthand. It has few rules 
and fewer exceptions. It has only 216 
word signs, each explicit and unmistak- 
able. It has only 40 affix signs—16 pre- 
fixes and 24 suffixes. 


Treatment of successive vowels, although 
covered in a single two-line sentence, is 


intricacy or complicated 
structure” 


Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary 


GENERAL 
1 MADISON AVENUE 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


exact and comprehensive. Text-books are 
simple, clear. Because it is simpler and 
more accurate, Script is easier to learn, 
to write, and to teach, and can be taught 
in substantially less time, making it the 
ideal system to meet today’s conditions. 


Write for a free copy of the 16-page Summary 
of the Shorthand Study, reprinted without 
alteration or addition from Volume 28, 
Harvard Studies in Education (317 pages). 
See how 3-year tests prove the superiority of 
Script Shorthand over another well-known 
system. ' 


SHORTHAND CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 10, NY 
















The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 











To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNaL for the month in which the test 






STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


Due to paper shortages and other prob- (he Sh yi 
lems of personnel, 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. | SA Ze” 
Copies of these tests may be secured from | 
Science Research Associates, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


When data are submitted for the awards, 


have not practiced on these tests. 


Volume X, Number 2 


the National Council 
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teachers must certify that the students | 30 words per minute—silver, each. ............5 
40 words per minute—silver, each ........... 
45 words per minute—silver, each 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
LETTER TEST 60 words per minute—gold plate, each .. 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each 


90 words per minute—gold plate, each . 


November, 1943 
Any Quantity 














is to be given. These norms are based on 


























percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 5 
the production tests. Full particulars are 2 
included in the manual which accompanies 1 






the test scores of 500 Second year typing Percentiles 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period wad 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 99 
all second year groups have been combined 98 
since there is no significant difference be- 95 
tween scores of each group. ~ 
Certified Typist Certificates are avail- 80 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 2 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who ad 
can type 30 words per minute and less than 60 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 50 
can type 40 words per minute and less 40 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 vd 
words per minute on one of the straight- si 
copy tests and who, in addition, have a 10 


PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


Prices Include Taxes 


COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
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- Summer Session 

108 July 2 to August 10, 1945 

99 Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—f Pi Rho | 
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71 summers, 
64 state in the Union and Canada. 
35 Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 
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President, John Robert Grege, S.C.D. 
24 Director, Paul M. Pair, M, A. 


16 6 N. Michigan Ave. 





velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting 
77 Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
teachers attended from ever 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 


BUSINESS 








By Rice, Dodd, and Cosgrove 


A simple, practical, and comprehensive 
introductory course, providing for the study 
of business situations within the student’s 
experience which truly illustrate general 
principles and practice. 








Other Heath Business Leaders: 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Complete and Two-Book Editions 
Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 


EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss & Rowe 


MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY FOR EVERYDAY LAW 
Teachers Manual 


Boston New York Chicago 





APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, THIRD EDITION 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, REVISED 


Kanzer & Schaaf 
(Also a Brief Edition) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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eachcrs College, Columbia University 
Appointments for Nichols and Bowman 


Frederick G. Nichols, Professor Emer- 
itus of Harvard University, is participat- 
ing with Professor Forkner of Teachers 
Colleze, Columbia University, as a lec- 
turer in courses at Teachers College this 
semester. Professor Nichols is giving 
special lectures in business education and 
yocational education and is participating 
in seminar groups. 

Wallace Bowman, chairman of the Busi- 
Ilinois ness Department of the Senior High 
School, New Rochelle, New York, has 
been appointed as instructor in the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Teachers 
College. He is teaching a methods course 
in bookkeeping. 


Jers 
ton 


s 
945 
rthand— Pi Rho Zeta Contest Announced 
| skill The contest sponsored by J. I. Kinman, 


Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta Inter- 
national, last year, on the subject of post- 
war planning proved so successful that 
he has decided to hold another contest 
this year. 

Articles are to be no more than 500 
words in length and should embody such 
phases as: 1. Why would you choose a 
business school offering the advantage of 
Pi Rho Zeta International? 2. Why you 
personally like and enjoy Pi Rho Zeta; 
3. What Pi Rho Zeta has meant to you. 
Entries will be judged and _ prizes 
awarded before December 20, 1944. Prizes 
of fifteen, ten and five dollars will be 
awarded to Pi Rho Zeta members who 
= first, second and third places respec- 
tively. 

Entries should be sent to Mr. Kinman 
at Hope Ranch Park, Santa Barbara, 
California, and should be postmarked not 
later than November 30, 1944. 
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Breidenbaugh Elected 
Department Head 


The faculty of the commerce depart- 
ment of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, has elected V. E. Breiden- 
baugh head of the department for the next 
two years, 

It is the policy of this school to pass 
the headship around among the faculty of 
the Department every two years, the 
faculty electing its own head. The posi- 
_ has been held for the past two years 
by Helen Woods. 


Postwar Planning Now 


_ Digests of 286 plans and projects from 
industry, government, trade associations, 
ttc, are presented in the above-named pub- 
lication, It represents the thinking done 
y those concerned with the transition to 
Peace time production of consumer goods. 
The digests have been compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce from its own 
tinted articles and other sources. Copies 
of this 24-page booklet, in its Second 
Edition, Spring 1944, are available for 25c 
ftom the Journal of Commerce, 83 Park 
Row, New York 15, N. Y 
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Alpha lota Sponsors 
B-29 Super Fortress 


Alpha Iota, International Honorary Busi- 
ness Sorority, has been authorized by the 
War Finance Division of the United 
States Treasury Department to conduct a 
campaign to sell a million dollars’ worth 
of war bonds, thereby sponsoring a B-29 
Super Fortress for $600,000, a heavy 
bomber for $250,000 and the balance to be 
used for rehabilitation. All sales made by 
Alpha Iota members between November 1 
and December 31 will be credited toward 
the final total. 

decalcomania bearing the name of 
Alpha Iota will be placed inside each piece 
of equipment sponsored by the Sorority 
after the successful completion of the cam- 
paign. A duplicate decalcomania and a 
photograph of the item sponsored will be 
sent to the Executive Headquarters of 
Alpha Iota in recognition of its successful 
war bond campaign. 


Bonno Moves to California 


John Bonno, manager of the Educa- 
tional Department for the Esterbrook Pen 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, for the 
past five years, is now representing his 
company in the Southwest Pacific terri- 
tory. He intends to make his home in the 
Los Angeles area. Mr. Bonno has a wide 
acquaintance among commercial teachers. 


Spanish Instruction Book 


More than three hundred Spanish and 
English words are spelled exactly the same. 
Simple rules for changing the endings of 
thousands of English words, automatically 
convert them to Spanish words of similar 
meaning. The average American can ac- 
quire a rather extensive smattering of the 
Spanish fanguage with a minimum of 
study and effort, through learning which 
English and Spanish words are identical 
in spelling, and which English words may 
be readily converted to Spanish by the easy 
expedient of changing the endings. 

The Pan American Society has prepared 
a free pamphlet which describes the words 
and endings referred to above. These in- 
structions are available without any charge 
or obligation. 

Applicants for the pamphlet on Simpli- 
fied Spanish need only to send their names 
and addresses to: Pan American Society, 
Box 315, Quito, Ecuador, South America. 


New Pi Rho Zeta Chapters 


C. W. Woodward, executive secretary 
of Pi Rho Zeta International, has an- 
nounced the organization of new chapters 
in the following schools: Spencer Business 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana; Spencer 
3usiness College, Lafayette, Louisiana ; 
Spencer Business College, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Platt School of Secretarial 


Training, St. Joseph, Missouri, and Ann 
Arbor Secretarial School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Standards for Texas 
Business Junior Colleges 


Standards for the accreditation of 
‘Business Junior Colleges” have been 
esis: by the Texas State Department 
of Education. Under them three institu- 
tions in the state have already been ap- 
proved. 
The 
topics : 


cover the 
method of organiza- 
tion, ownership, reputation, income, ad- 
mission, number of students, length of 
school year, length of recitation period, 
permanent records, library, change in 
management, number of instructors, train- 
ing of teachers, salary, teaching load, size 
of classes, building, equipment, course 
of study, requirements for graduation, 
student load, filing of bulletins, tuition 
rate, scholarships, guaranteeing jobs, cor- 
respondence instruction, advertising, work- 
ing for tuition, ethical relationship, re- 
sponsibility of management, and soliciting 
students. 


standards 
Inspection, 


following 


Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, founder and sponsor of 


the annual Artyping contests, has an- 
nounced rules for the seventh annual 
event. 


All prizes are to be awarded on_ the 
basis of uniqueness, neatness, and origin- 
ality. The designs may be of any size 
and contestants may use a black ribbon 
or a combination of colors. The designs 
must be made entirely on the typewriter 
and entries are not restricted to students. 
The closing date has been set as March 
15th. Further information about the con- 
test may be obtained from Julius Nelson, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. 

Winning entries have been pictured in 
this magazine and some of the entries in 
this year’s contest will appear in later 
issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Fenton Honored 


Mrs. Eisie M. Fenton, Grand President 
of Alpha Iota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority, and editor of the Alpha 
Iota Note Book, was presented with the 
Annual First Honor Award by the 
National Federation of Press Women at 
the recent conference in Evanston, Illinois. 
Mrs. Fenton had previously been awarded 
first place in the division for publications 
other than newspapers in the annual con- 
test sponsored by the Iowa Press Women. 
Mrs. Fenton is recording secretary of 
the IPW. 


Teachers College Luncheon 


According to a_ recent announcement, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 


holding a luncheon in connection with 
the meeting of the National Business 
Teachers Association in Chicago. The 


luncheon will be held on Thursday, De- 
cember 28, at 12:30 at the Sherman Hotel. 
All former and present students of Teach- 
ers College are invited. Further informa- 
tion about the luncheon will be found in 
the printed program at the convention. 
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A.V.A. Business Education Meetings 


The American Vocational Association 
has announced the program for a Recon- 
version Vocational Training Conference, 
to be held in Philadelphia, December 6, 
7,8 and 9, All departments of the Asso- 
rac will participate. President John 

McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner for 
Gicwin. in New Jersey, has asked all 
Association vice-presidents to direct their 
meetings to the central problem of voca- 
tional education’s responsibilities in shift- 
ing from wartime training to training for 
reconversion and long range peacetime 
tasks ahead. 

Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis re- 
ports that more than two hundred voca- 
tional leaders will participate as speakers 
or panel members in more than 70 differ- 
ent meetings now planned. In addition to 
general sessions, many sectional meetings 
have been planned for vocational educators 
in the following fields: Agriculture, busi- 
ness, home economics, industrial arts, in- 
dustrial education, occupational informa- 
tion and guidance ‘and rehabilitation. John 
G. Kirk, Director of Distributive Educa- 
tion in Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
program committee for the Business Edu- 
cation Section. 

In announcing his program, Mr. Kirk 
made the following statement: “Teachers, 
heads of departments, principals of both 
senior high and vocational schools, city, 
state, and national school administrators, 
deans and directors of teacher-training de- 
partments in our colleges and universities, 
must pool their judgments and efforts to 
the end that wise planning for the present 
and post-war periods will be guaranteed. 
Educational leaders and business men of 
vision and demonstrated success have been 
chosen to help us understand the problems 
and to plan a positive program of action to 
meet them. The program is presented with 
confidence that the interesting topics and 
challenging speakers will be of such in- 
terest that you will plan to attend the 
convention in Philadelphia.” 

Dr. Edwin W. Adams, Associate Super- 
intendent in charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Public Schools, will be 
chairman of a sectional meeting on the 
morning of December 7, with the follow- 
ing speakers: Dr. Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
William H. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Office Management Association, 
Philadelphia, and B. Frank Kyker, Chief, 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. In the 
afternoon there will be a sectional meeting 
devoted to a discussion of distributive 
occupational training, with Dr. Kenneth 

Haas as chairman, and a meeting de- 
voted to the discussion of office occupa- 
tional training, with Paul M. Boynton as 
chairman. 

The traditional luncheon meeting, held 
with business men, will be held at noon, 
Friday, December 8. Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, A.V.A. Vice-President in charge 
of business education and President of 
Limited Price Variety Stores, will preside 
at the !uncheon. 

Following the luncheon on Friday, there 
will be a meeting under the chairmanship 
of Harold W. Thomas, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Pennsylvania 
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Department of Public Instruction, at which 
the following subjects will be discussed: 
Vocational Training for Handicapped Vet- 
erans, Vocational Training for Non-Han- 
dicapped Veterans, Vocational Training 
for Displaced Civilian Workers, and Guid- 
ance Services for Veterans and Displaced 
Civilian Workers. 

The final meeting on the business edu- 
cation program, to be held Saturday eve- 
ning, is under the chairmanship of Dr. 
George E. Walk, Dean of the School of 
Education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Well known speakers will give their 
opinions on what is ahead for education 
and business and will outline the current 
and future training needs in business. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will be 
the headquarters for business education 
and reservations at the hotel should be 
made promptly. 


N.B.T.A, Chicago Convention 


As this issue goes to press, president J. 
Evan Armstrong sends word that final 
arrangements are being made for the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
to be held at Hotel — in Chicago, 
December 27, 28 and 2 

The complete =a for the conven- 
tion will appear in the December number 
of THE JOURNAL. 


New England High School Teachers 
Change Meeting Date 


The date for the meeting of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was changed from that 
previously announced because of a conflict 
with the date set in Massachusetts for the 
celebration of Thanksgiving Day. The 
meeting was held on Saturday, November 
18th, at the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University, 685 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 

The speakers for the sectional meeting 
devoted to bookkeeping and junior busi- 
ness training were A. H. Sproul, Salem 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Lloyd Jones, of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. Eliot R. Duncan, Holten 
High School, Danvers, Massachusetts, 
was in charge of this méeting. There was 
a section devoted to the teaching of short- 
hand, featuring speakers on the various 
systems. 

The general session was arranged by 
Bruce F. Jefferv, B. F. Brown Junior 
High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
and was chairman of the meeting. The 
speakers for the meeting were Dr. Her- 
bert T. Tonne, Senior Training Spe- 
cialist, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; Major John A. 
McCarty, Legal Adviser, Massachusetts 
State Headquarters for Selective Service, 
and Edward J. Lynch, president of the 
Boston Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. Frederick G. 
Nichols, Professor Emeritus of Harvard 
Universitv, led the discussion. 

Following a business meeting, Cameron 
Beck, Director of Public Relations, 
National Fireworks, Inc., West Hanover, 
Massachusetts, addressed the luncheon ses- 
sion, 


Southern Association Convention 


The annual convention of the Southem 
Business Education Association, to be held 
in Atlanta at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
on November 23, 24 and 25, will open with 
the usual Fellowship Dinner at 7:00 pm 
on November 23. M. O. Kirkpatrick, 
president of the Association, has announced 
an interesting program for the meeting 

The theme for the convention will he 
“After-The-War Planning in Business 
Education.” 

First Vice-President George M. Joyce, 
The Woman’s College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, will preside over the Fellowship 
Dinner, at which session Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner of Columbia University is sched- 
uled to be the main speaker. His subject 
will be “Realism in Business Education.” 

On Friday morning, Dr. Peter L. Agnew 
of New York University will address the 
group on “The Levels of Specialization in 
Postwar Business Education Planning” 
and Dr. McKee Fisk of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., will speak 
on “The Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education of Veterans of World War II,” 

The lunch hour on Friday will be open 
for special group luncheons, among them a 
luncheon meeting of the National Council 
of Business Schools, at which Dr. J. §. 
Noffsinger, Executive Secretary, will dis- 
cuss the work of the Council. 

Special programs have been arranged 
for the College, Private Business School 
Public School, and Junior College Divi- 
sions for Friday afternoon, November 24. 
The following Sectional Chairmen will 
have charge of the various meetings: 
Josephine Pitcock, Winthrop Training 
School, Rock Hill, South Carolina, will 
preside over the Public Schools sectional 
meeting; Mrs. Pearl Green, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, will be chairman 
of the College and University sectional 
meeting; Herbert Squires, Greenleaf 
School of Business, Atlanta, Georgia, will 
be in charge of the Private Business 
Schools sectional meeting; and B. M. 
Canup, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina, will preside over the meet- 
ing of the Junior College Division. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, is to be the banquet speaker, 
and will have as his subject “Imperative 
Partnership.” President Kirkpatrick will 
preside at the banquet and J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, will be toast- 
master. The banquet will be held on Fri- 
day evening. 

Saturday morning there will be pane 
discussions on the following subjects: Dis- 
tributive Education, Secretarial Subjects, 
and Bookkeeping and Clerical Subjects. 
Mamie Rose Clawson, State Teacher 
Trainer for Distributive Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, will preside over 
the Distributive Education sectional meet: 
ing; Lloyd E. Baugham, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, will have charge 
of the meeting devoted to Secretarial Sub- 
jects ; and Vance T. Littlejohn, The Wom- 
an’s College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
will be chairman of the meeting devoted 
to Bookkeeping and Clerical Subjects. 

The speakers for the general session of 
Saturday morning are Dr. Forkner and 
John B. Pope, Regional Agent, U. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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National Council of Business 
hools Annual Meeting 


The second Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Business Schools will 
be held in Chicago in the Sherman Hotel 
in cooperation with the sessions of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
Convention, Wednesday, December 27, 
through Saturday, December 30. 

The Annual Dinner of the Council will 
e held at 6:00 p.m. on Wednesday, De- 
cember 27. All delegates to the convention 
representing high schools, business colleges, 
and colleges and universities are invited to 
attend this annual dinner. H. N. Rasely, 
President, will be presiding officer and 
toastmaster. The program will include 
ten-minute addresses by the following 
school executives: J. Evan Armstrong, 
President of NBTA, who is President of 
Armstrong College at Berkeley, California ; 
Charles F. Walker, President of North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon; and Dr. William C. Cope, Presi- 
dent of Drake College, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
NCBS will be held throughout the entire 
day on Thursday. 

A general session of the Council, open 
to all private school teachers and execu- 
tives, will be called at 9:30 a.m. Friday, 
December 29. President H. N. Rasely 
will preside. After a luncheon recess, 
sessions will be resumed at 1:30 p.m. 

There will be a joint meeting of the 
Board of Directors and all Committee 
Chairmen at 9:00 a.m. Saturday, Decem- 


ber 30. 


NAACS to Meet in Chicago 


The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will hold its 1945 
Annual Meeting in Chicago at the Sherman 
Hotel, Wednesday, December 27, at 9:30 


a.m. 
_H.N. Rasely, President of the Associa- 
tion, who is Executive Vice President of 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts, 


will preside. Other officers of the Asso- 
ciation who will participate actively in the 
business proceedings are Bruce F. Gates, 
Treasurer, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Stone, Vice President Southern 
Division, Hill’s Business University, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; W. A. Robbins, 
Vice President Central Division, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Charles Walker, Vice President Western 
Division, Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon; and E. G. Pur- 
vis, Vice President Eastern Division, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Robbins is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that is preparing the agenda of 
business for the morning session. A. Ray- 
mond Jackson, Vice President of Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, is mak- 
ing arrangements for a luncheon meeting 
for members of the Association. E. G. 
Purvis, Vice President of Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., is planning an after- 
hoon program that will provide a series of 
talks and discussion related to the topic, 
‘Veterans’ Welfare and Training.” 


Tri-State Association Plans Meeting 


Announcement was recently made that 
the spring convention of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held at the Ohio-Pick Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Friday evening, April 27, 1945, and 
Saturday, April 28, 1945. 
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National Council for Business Education 
Administrative Board to Meet 


There will be a meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the National Council 
for Business Education at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago during the Christmas 
Holidays. The tentative date for the meet- 
ing is the evening of December 28. The 
major topic for discussion will be a pos- 
sible reorganization plan which will better 
serve business education. 


New England Business College Teachers’ 
Association Hold Boston Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Business College ‘Teachers’ Association, 
held at the Parker House in Boston on 
Saturday, October 21, brought together 
teachers of many business schools through- 
out the New England states. 

The program for the meeting was ar- 
ranged by Herbert E. Petzold, The Mc- 
Intosh School, Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
president of the Association for the past 
year. Following a business session in the 
morning, Clyde I. Blanchard of the Gregg 
Publishing Company and Clem Boling of 
the South-Western Publishing Company 
addressed the members. 

At the luncheon, Mr. Petzold turned 
over the gavel to the newly elected presi- 
dent, Mildred Goff, of the Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
The newly elected officers, in addition to 
Miss Goff, are Alyce Sadler, of the Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, vice-presi- 
dent, and Madeline Smalley of the F. G. 
Allen School, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In the afternoon, Harold E. Kiley, Chief 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation Division of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Boston, spoke on the training 
of veterans in private business schools. 
Later, there were panel discussions on 
shorthand transcription and bookkeeping. 


National Council for the 
Social Studies Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 23 to 25. 

The meeting will be focused upon the 
problems and issues facing social studies 
teachers as we return to an era of peace. 
Complete details regarding the program 
may be obtained from Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, executive secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NABTTI Appoints Turille 
Bulletin Editor 


President Doutt of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Stephen J. Turille as editor of the 
Bulletin, a publication distributed to the 
members of this group. 

Dr. Turille recently resigned as acting 
head of the Department of Commerce 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, to become head of the Department 
of Business Education at Madison State 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

The head of the State Teachers College 
Department of Commerce at Emporia, 
Kansas, is Captain Ralph R. Pickett, who 
is now on leave of absence and serving 
in the Army Air Corps at Midland, Texas. 


National Council for Business Education 
Elects New Board Members 


The following persons were elected to 
the Administrative Board of the National 
Council for Business Education by vote of 
the affiliated associations : 

E. G. Blackstone, University of South- 
ern California. 

Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 

Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Tennessee. 

Erwin M. Keithley, Milwaukee Second- 
ary Schools. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, Des Moines Public 
Schools. 

Six members were to have been elected 
but there was a three-way tie for the sixth 
member and a re-vote is now being taken. 

The new members were elected for a 
period of four years beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, and expiring September 1, 
1948. They replace the following mem- 
bers whose four-year term expired Sep- 
tember 1, 1944: 

Paul <A. Carlson, 
Teachers College. ~ 

A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College of 
Education. 

Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Univer- 
sit 


University of 


Whitewater State 


y. 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Paul S. Lomax, New York University. 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University. 


NABTTI “Bulletin” to Publish 
List of Research Studies 


Each year the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions publishes a list of research 
studies in business education completed or 
in process during the year. In most cases 
they are Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dis- 
sertations, but other pieces of research are 
also listed. 

Lelah Brownfield, Alabama _ College, 
Montevallo, Alabama, has been appoined 
Research Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions for this year and is requesting those 
in charge of studies completed or in process 
in business and business education during 
the year 1944 to send the list for their in- 
stitutions to her by December 15th of this 
year. The list will be published in the 
Bulletin early in 1945. 


Hugh Hamilton Appointed 
Research Representative by NOMA 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has announced the addition to its 
permanent staff of Hugh Hamilton. Mr. 
Hamilton, who will make his headquarters 
at the National Office, 2118 Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building, in Philadelphia, will act as 
research representative and will coordinate 
the activities of the 70 chapters located in 
the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Born in Scotland and educated at the 
Glasgow Athanaeum and The Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, Mr. 
Hamilton has been a resident of the 
United States for many years and has had 
a long and varied experience in all phases 
of office management. He is well qualified 
for the position to which he has been ap- 
pointed and is considered a valuable addi- 
tion to the NOMA staff. 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 


Draughon's Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 


American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
lowa 

Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gregg Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Bell tes Commercial College, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 


Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 

Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman’s Business Institute, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mac Kay Business College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


High Schools 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 
Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 
General Evening High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


Commercial Evening High School, 
Haven, Connecticut 


Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 
Albany, Georgia 


Morrisville-Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 
New 


McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 

Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls, 

Washington 

High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 

Jefferson School District, Jefferson, Pa. 
—and many others 


New 
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RECENT CHANGES 
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Nancy Alderson is now teaching in head of the department of Business Joseph Morrow and Jacob Smuts, 
we the Nitro (West Virginia) High School, Education. The following teachers have former members of the faculty of the 
Gi” having resigned her position in the Elk- been added to the_ teaching staff of United States Naval Training School at 
Za horn High School, Switchback, West Farmville State Teachers College: Indiana University, have been appoint- 

Zita C. Bellamy, Olive Parmenter and _ ed to the staff of the director of distrib- 





Virginia. 


WN 






Martha J. Baldwin has retired from 
her teaching position in the White 















Za Plains (New York) High School. 

Z Mary Margaret Brady has accepted 

Za a position in the commercial depart- 

AE. ment of the high school at Jacksonville, 

Tz Illinois. Before accepting this position 

gee she was assistant professor of secre- 
<~ FB tarial science at Shurtluff College, Al- 
ton, Illinois, for seven years. 

a Mrs. Fred Chaney has succeeded her 
husband as instructor in business edu- 
cation at Marshall, Michigan. She will 
fill this position while her husband is 
on leave serving with the armed forces. 

a Daisy E. Cobb has been appointed an 





instructor of typewriting in Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
Before taking this position Miss Cobb 
was a graduate assistant in the Business 
Education Department of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 








E. Barton Dulac, for the past seven 
years chairman of the Department of 
Business Administration at High Point 
College, High Point, North Carolina, 
is now in the Credit Department of 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, and is working 
at New York University toward his 
doctor’s degree. 














New members of the faculty of the 









they Department of Business Education at 
ort- Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
MAS ginia, are Ellen N. Dinneen and Kath- 
etrine Tully. Before going to Madison 

cism College Miss Dinneen taught in the 
Pearl River (New York) High School 
nple and Mrs. Tully was a commercial 
teacher in the Nitro High School, 





Charleston, West Virginia. 





_Charles Jensen has given up his posi- 
tion as head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Chester (Pennsylvania) 
High School to become assistant to the 
director of industrial relations of the 















you. Ranger Aircraft Engine and Airplane 
ring Corporation, Farmingdale, New York. 
Lieutenant George M. Joyce has been 

released from the Navy and has re- 

100! turned to his former position as head 
our of the secretarial department of 
aT Woman's College of the University of 

- North Carolina, Greensboro. 






Kathleen Austin who formerly taught 
commercial subjects at Fremont, Michi- 
gan, 1s now teaching at the Holland 
(Michigan) Senior High School. 









Merle Landrum, who was on leave of 
absence to serve in the Naval Training 
School at Bloomington, Indiana, has 
teturned to the Farmville State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia, as 
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Christy Snead. Miss Bellamy was a 
former teacher in North Carolina 
Teachers College and in Tusculum Col- 
lege in Greenville, Tennessee. Miss 
Parmenter has been teaching at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. Mr. Snead has been serving as 
head of the commerce department of 
Blackstone College and has been an 
instructor at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 


Lena Leiter, who for a number of 
years has been head of the commercial 
department in Hastings (Michigan) 
High School, is teaching bookkeeping 
this year in the senior high school at 
Niles, Michigan. She fills the position 
previously held by June Deal, who now 
holds a teaching position in the Elkhart 
(Indiana) High School. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of E. C. McGill as As- 
sistant Professor of Management and 
Finance at Armstrong College, Berke- 
ley, California. Before going to Arm- 
strong College, Mr. McGill was associ- 
ate professor in charge of the Naval 
Training Station at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in Texas. Pre- 
vious to this, Mr. McGill was associ- 
ated both as teacher and an adminis- 
trator with the public school systems 
of Oklahoma and Missouri. 


Carol D. Mereness now holds the 
position as head commercial teacher in 
the Tri-State High School, W.R.A., 
Tule Lake Center, Newell, California. 
This is a school for Japanese students 
in which there is an enrollment of ap- 
proximately four hundred in the com- 
mercial department. Miss Mereness 
formerly taught in the commercial de- 
partment of the Senior High School, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Frances Merrill, for thirteen years an 
instructor at East High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed head 
of the Department of Secretarial 
Science in the College of Commerce 
and Finance at Drake University, Des 
Moines. Miss Merrill was secretary to 
the president of Boone University, 
Wuchang, China, for four years, was 
assistant to the Dean of Women at 
Oberlin College for one year and has 
held teaching positions in high schools 
in Iowa and Minnesota. 


Odus L. Morgan recently accepted a 
position as instructor of secretarial sub- 
jects at the San Diego Vocational High 
School and Junior College, San Diego, 
California, where he is also acting in 
the capacity of head of the typewriting 
department. In addition to his regular 
work at the vocational school he is 
teaching classes in shorthand at Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation. Before 
going to San Diego Mr. Morgan was 
an instructor at Oceanside Junior Col- 
lege, Oceanside, California. 


utive education for the State of Indiana. 


Carroll A. Nolan has accepted a po- 
sition as supervisor of business and dis- 
tributive education for the State of Dela- 
ware and supervisor of business and 
distributive education for the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware. He _ resigned 
his position at State Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, to accept 
his present position. Before going to 
New Britain, Mr. Nolan was on the 
teaching staff at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Mrs. Rosellen Oswalt has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Olivet Naz- 
arene College, Kankakee, Illinois. 


L. A. Parke has retired after thirty- 
six consecutive years of service in Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. He served as head of the de- 
partment of commerce for twenty-five 
years. He has been a commercial 
teacher for fifty years. 


Charles F. Petitjean, head of the com- 
mercial department in the Canton High 
School, Collinsville, Connecticut, for 
the past three years, has accepted a po- 
sition in the sales department of the 
Bristol Company, Waterburv, Connec- 
ticut. Mr. Petitjean is treasurer pro 
tem of the Connecticut Business Edu- 
cators Association, having taken the 
place of Charles Shaw who is now 
teaching in the New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York. 


Clarice M. Robinson, an instructor in 
the United States Naval Training 
School for WAVES at Indiana Uni- 
versity for the past year, has been ap- 
pointed head of the commercial depart- 
ment and associate professor of com- 
merce at Anderson College, Anderson, 
Indiana. Before going to Bloomington 
she was chairman of the business de- 
partment at Elkhart (Indiana) High 
School for seventeen years. 


Elfreda Rusher is now teaching at 
the Van Wert (Ohio) High School. 
She formerly taught in the Payne 
(Ohio) High School. 


Eloise Seay, a former teacher in the 
high schools of Flint, Michigan, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, and Itta Bena, Missis- 
sippi; is now head of the Commerce 
Department at Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 


The new director of public relations 
for The Packard School, New York 
City, is Mrs. Madeline Strony, formerly 
principal of the Newark (New Jersey) 
branch of the Washington School for 
Secretaries. 


Dr. Laura A. Wurtzel, formerly head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Anderson (Indiana) College is 
now Education Director at Kansas City 
Secretarial School, Missouri. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
OF UNUSUAL 








INTEREST 








ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CORRECT WRITING 
APPLIED TO CORRESPONDENCE 


By KATE M. MONRO, Coauthor of “The Secre- 
tary’s Handbook”, “The Handbook of Social 
Correspondence”, “Corrective Exercises in Eng- 
lish”, “English for American Youth”, “The Book 
of Modern Letters.” McGraw-Hill Publications 


in Business Education. 308 pages, 5’ x 8. $1.75. 


In this book the author presents a new approach 
to the subject—a textbook written solely for the 
application of English to secretarial usage and 
problems. Both its information and its activities 
on capitalization, punctuation, grammar, letter 
writing, the use of the library and reference 
books, stress material that revolves around sec- 
retarial work. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


By LOIS IRENE HUTCHINSON. Revised edition. 
616 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00. 


Often referred to as “the secretarial student's 
one-volume library,” this well liked, widely 
used handbook gives complete, dependable in- 
formation on all questions of secretarial prac- 
tice as efficient secretaries of leading execu- 
tives know it. Easy to understand, easy to use, 
this encyclopedic volume covers not only the 
facts helpful in the production of normal steno- 
graphic and typing work, but also a wealth of 
useful data relating to diplomacy, efficiency, 
office procedure, legal matters, communication 
services, financial information, and tables and 
lists of many kinds. 


Thousands of students in representative sec- 
retarial schools throughout the country hail the 
Handbook as an invaluable aid in the class- 
room, using it to secure a higher degree of effi- 
ciency in their courses, toward wider recogni- 
tion in the business world. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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A hook with a 
“POPULAR” appeal— 


* 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW 


1944—By POMEROY AND FISK 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is written in a new easily 
read style which has a popular appeal, but every 
statement and every principle of law is legally cor- 
rect. This new book contains emphasis on such im- 
portant topics as contracts, labels, fair trade laws, 
landlord and tenants, and many other topics of cur- 
rent interest. It also contains many artist’s sketches 
emphasizing the principles of law. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Sp in Rosei: and EK, te Ed. J 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 























“The most 
useful 
book 
in the 
business 
school 
library” 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. Merriam., ccet.77 Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND SUPERVISION OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, by Earl P. Strong, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Gregg Business Education Series, 
Volume 6, 358 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Strong has made an outstanding 
contribution to business education in this 
publication. 

It is a volume that should help greatly 
to interpret business education to those 
to whom its understanding should be 
important. This means, in particular, the 
general school administrator who looks 
from the outside into business education 
without complete understanding of it. It 
means the community with its board of 
education to whom the needs and problems 
of business education may seem relatively 
unimportant. It also means the state 
school administration, with its vocational 
education set-up, to whom a more com- 
plete understanding of business education 
would mean better service to the com- 
munities of the state. 

Part I presents the historic aspects of 
business education in this country and the 
statistical data indicating its growth. 
Part II outlines the changing concept of 
the purposes of business education with 
special emphasis on present and future 
trends; its organization for administration 
—Federal, state, and local; and the types 
of agencies providing business education 
programs. Part III emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of Federal, state, and local 
agencies in its administration and super- 
vision. 

This volume belongs in school and com- 
munity libraries and business teachers 
should see that it is made available to 
those who are in a position to give direc- 
tion in the improvement of business educa- 
tion programs in our schools. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING, by Edwin C, Woolley, Franklin 
W. Scott, and J. C. Tressler, Boston: 
+ a Heath and Company, 322 pp. 

i. 


A text and reference book for high 
school students and college freshmen. It 
is a simple, basic presentation of the fun- 
damentals of reading and writing. 

_ The materials here presented are set up 
in three parts: 

Part One—“Preparing for Writing and 


Speaking.” 

Part Two—“Oral and Written Commu- 
nication.” 

Part Three—‘The Sentence and the 
Word.” 


These materials may be taught in any 
order selected by the teacher. 

Part One is a compact section dealing 
with the use of the library and with criti- 
cal use of our thinking processes. Part 
Two provides a functional presentation of 
conversation, the paragraph, letter writing, 
the manuscript, and public speaking. Part 

hree, occupying nearly two thirds of the 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





book, offers thorough, effective treatment 
of sentence construction, grammatical 
usage, punctuation, the mechanics of writ- 
ing, enunciation and pronunciation, and 
spelling. 

One of the most striking features of this 

text is its stimulating presentation of 
speech, designed to help students to develop 
clear, pleasing speech and to meet ade- 
quately a variety of common speech situ- 
ations. 
. Activity is provided in each learning 
unit by exercises that have been carefully 
selected for their current, everyday in- 
terest to the “teen-age” learner. 


VITAL MATHEMATICS, by Edwin Brown 
Allen, Dis Maly, and S. Herbert Starkey, 
Jr.; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 456 pp. $1.80. 


Mathematics for the technological 
world—selected parts of elementary 
mathematics so necessary for carrying 
on certain essential skills. 

It includes some algebra, plane ge- 
ometry, solid geometry, plane trigonom- 
etry, and spherical trigonometry. The 
carry-over from arithmetic to algebra 
and thence to more advanced mathe- 
matics is gradual and has been facili- 
tated by thorough explanations of the 
reasons behind the principles and by 
application of the principles to activities 
close to the average learner. The text 
provides ample opportunity for practice 
through its exercises and problems. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF TYPEWRITING EDUCA- 
TION, 1943—A Biblicgraphy, by Mad- 
alene E. Smith, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia. 50 
pp. 25c. 

Presents a selective list of matcrials 
currently published for the teacher of 
typewriting in more than forty periodicals 
and yearbooks, as aids for the improve- 
ment of instruction. The materials are 
classified for ready reference. 

This publication brings un to date the 
bibliography of the year 1942 which was 
well received by teachers of typewriting. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, by S. J. 


Wanous, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 60 pp. 52c. 


This publication is a challenge to the 
students of any level of typewriting skill 
to look for self-improvement. It is 
designed for the selective use of remedial 
and improvement drills of many types. 

Part I is a discussion of eight ways to 
increase speed—by improved _ stroking, 
better rhythm, control of difficult reaches, 
elimination of waste motions, analysis of 
errors, maintenance of good position at 
the machine, typewriter care, and diligent 
practice. 

Parts II, III, IV, V, and VI each pre- 
sent an organized series of drills and 
exercises, providing for keyboard review, 
improvement in machine manipulation, 
rhythm drills, concentration drills for spe- 
cial types of errors, and speed drills, 
respectively. Part VII is a skill building 
game—an opportunity to compete with 
oneself in a group of timed exercises. 

All of the exercises are short but carry 
the “punch” that comes from careful selec- 
tion of drill materials. 


HOW TO WRITE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
LETTERS, by M. M. Swartz, New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 96 pp. $1.00. 


This publication is primarily intended 
for use by the business man or secretary 
rather than the student. It therefore 
gives in pointed, snappy style the essentials 
of good business letter writing. The 
arrangement is conducive to speed in find- 
ing any information that might be wanted 
on business correspondence. 

The suggestions and “don’ts” are the 
many little things that lift a letter from 
the commonplace and make the letter, 
memoranda, or card, more attractive and 
readable. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN SERVICE, by 
Charles E. Prall and C, Leslie Cushman, 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 503 pp. $3.00. 


This publication evaluates the programs 
of teacher education in service of twenty- 
six educational administrative units 
selected for presentation because of their 
vigorous approach to the problems of 
self-improvement of the teaching staff. 
These programs are a cross section of 
large and small units with geographical 
distribution to make them representative. 

The role of the teacher—as a member 
of school and community groups—in im- 
proving the curriculum in a simultaneous 
process with growing on the job is also 
emphasized. 

The work of the Commission on Edu- 
cation of the Council in fostering the pro- 
grams of improvement and in sponsoring 
the study of them is described in this 
volume, which belongs in the professional 
libraries of schools. 
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HOLIDAY CHEER IN THE COMMERCIAL CLASSROOM 


by Ardis Pumala 
Gilbert, Minnesota 


New Years, Washington’s 
birthdays, Easter—somehow 
or other we commercial teachers have 
the tendency to pass by these holidays 
in our classes and to regard each, in so 
far as classwork is concerned, as just 
another day. Why? We are teaching 
skills and haven’t time these days for 
such frills as Christmas trees and colored 
borders in our classrooms, and so we leave 
to grade teachers, English teachers, and 
special assemblies the commemoration of 
special days. Aren’t we passing some- 
thing by when we ignore them in our 
classes without so much as a bit of color 
added to our rooms or a few dictated 
words about the special days? We're 
missing opportunities to change from the 
uninteresting darkness of the blackboards 
and the tan of the walls; opportunities 
for committees to function, for students 
to become really acquainted with their 
teacher, and their teacher with them; 
opportunities for the teacher to say in 
spirit to her students, “We can work and 
have fun together.” We can help to cre- 
ate that certain something we might call 
“class rapport,” an intangible something 
toward which we as teachers constantly 
work, the something that helps students 
tackle their lessons with more vim, and 
participate with more enthusiasm in class. 
Here is an opportunity for a beginning 
shorthand group to learn to _ write 
“Thanksgiving,” and “cranberries,” and 
“turkey” in an atmosphere of Thanks- 
giving. Here, too, is an opportunity to 
help add cheer at a time when it is needed 
badly. All this from just a bit of holiday 
planning ! 


Christmas, 
and Lincoln’s 


Class Cooperation 


A committee of students might be ap- 
pointed by the class chairman, if there is 
one, or by the teacher. The appointment 
need not be formal. Volunteers might be 
accepted or a few students asked to think 
of some ideas for putting the room into 
a holiday atmosphere. By the time they 
have contributed some ideas and expanded 
on some of the teacher’s, they’ll be eager 
to carry them out. Of course, the more 
ideas are the students’ own, the more 
pride they will take in their accomplish- 
ment, although the teacher, indeed, may 
have made suggestions from which they 
drew, or which helped them to see the 
range of possibilities. 

For any holiday the instructor might 
suggest relating commercial work to the 
celebrated day by cutting from colored 
paper the shorthand symbols of a greeting 
as, “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year,” or “A Jolly Thanksgiving,” 
and making a border of them or tacking 
them on the bulletin board or door. Nuts 
or corn at Thanksgiving, pop-corn or 
cranberries at Christmas, Jelly beans at 
Easter, when strung are adaptable for 
writing such greetings in shorthand. They 
may be strung on wire and bent to shape, 
fastening the wire with Scotch tape or on 
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string pinned or tacked at intervals if 
mounted on the bulletin board. A Christ- 
mas tree could be decorated with short- 
hand symbols cut from brightly colored 
paper. The words might all pertain to 
Christmas as “turkey,” “cranberries,” 
“joy,” “angels,” “Christ,” “presents.” 
Holiday Verses 


For any holiday, a verse or saying per- 
taining to the special day might be written 
on the blackboard with chalk of an appro- 
priate color. A very simple device for 
adding color is that of mounting any 
papers for display on, say, orange and 
black for Hallowe’en, red and green at 
Christmas time, red, white, and blue for 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays. The 
material to be mounted on the colored 
paper can be pinned rather than pasted, 
then the construction paper may be used 
time and again and much time and paper 
saved. When no holiday is near, these 
mountings might take on the colors of the 
season, blue and white for winter, red, 
yellow, green, and brown for fall, and 
pastel shades for spring. 

Speed and progress charts might take on 
a holiday air. Dictated material, too, can 
pertain to the holiday. The student com- 
mittee might find a poem, a bit of prose, 
or might compose a letter having to do 
with the day commemorated. The teacher 
might dictate a short spontaneous letter, 
serious or nonsensical, addressed to the 
class the day before the holiday, wishing 
them all, say, “A joyous Easter and a 
chance to wear the new bonnet.” Such 
spontaneous letters provide material simi- 
lar to dictation in an actual situation, the 
irregular pauses, words coming in spurts 
as the composer thinks, the necessity to 
make corrections when the dictator 
changes his mind. So, the letters are not 
all frivolity and use might be made of 
them at times other than holidays. 


Holiday Publications 


Holiday time might be the occasion for 
the publication by the typewiting class of 
a special news-sheet for the commercial 
classes, thus helping to make the holiday 
an “occasion” and providing a “real” 
situation for practice in using the dupli- 
cating machine and the stapler, in center- 
ing and in the efficient assembling of 
papers and in other mechanics of such a 
publication. 

Some students in the  typewriting 
classes might enjoy making Christmas 
cards on the machine. Some very attrac- 
tive ones have heen made by typing with 
a red or green ribbon in the machine, a 
border of asterisks with the Christmas 
greeting in the center in the shape of an 
evergreen tree. The tree may or may not 
be outlined in colored ink. 

Ideas such as these may be given the 
students as “‘starters’—you will be pleas- 
antly surprised to see what other ~ ideas 
they will add to them. 


Values 


The value of this “holiday planning” lie 
not so much in the finished results as j 
the values to the committee members, an 
to the whole relationship of student 
teacher, and teacher to student. Bashfy 
Susan finds, while tacking some papers @ 
the bulletin ‘board, that it isn’t hard to talk 
to Miss Smith, and feels free to tel! 
that she and “some of the others” feel 
they hadn’t learned the suffixes in Chap 
ter XI well enough. Miss Smith loam 
that June, whom she thought to be jus 
an “average student” has a great deal 9 
creative ability, and that Alice, her best 
shorthand student, needs much more t 
shorthand before she will be a success, 
The opportunity provided by these ix 
formal meetings with the committees, and 
by the scraps of conversation tossed back 
and forth as all work, for the teacher 
to know her students, to have her finger 
on the pulse of the class, and to build up 
a freedom of expression of aspirations and 
problems that spreads to the whole class, 
is invaluable. 





STATEMENT OF THE va he tee MAN. 
v CIRCULATION, ik OF 
THE ACTS OF CONGRES 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU: 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1944. 
State of Pennsylvania 1 5, 
County of Luzerne 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, denoses 2nd savs that 
he is the Publisher of THE TOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow. 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of Aw 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
torm, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publish-r, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; E‘itor, 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Business Manager. Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad 
dresses of the individual owners must be given, 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorm 
porated concern, its name and address, as w 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
“an other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None: 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holdet 
appears upon the books of the company as trus 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affir 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 4 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasom 
to belive that any other person, association, of 
corpuration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities tham 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C, TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1944. 
(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 
; , Notary J’ublic. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1947.) 
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